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PREFACE. 


T is a very juſt obſervation of that 
| very indifferent writer Abbe Le Blanc, 


teriſed as the land of faction. Diviſions a- 
mong the people of other countries ariſe 
only from their higher concerns; but with 
us every thing is made an affair of party ; 
and the ſpirit of it is carried even into our 


diverſions. This would be ſcarce credited by 


foreigners; and yet almoſt every coffee- 


houſe, and every news-paper, prove the 


truth of the obſervation ; no body can talk 
or write about our theatres, but he is im- 
mediately poſſeſſed with this demon of party, 
and praiſes or condemns, not from his feel- 
ings, but his prejudices. 


A 2 Ir 


that England is moſt properly charad- 


[6] 


IT is ſomething very remarkable, that 
whilſt our theatres are fo flouriſhing, the 
managers of them ſo ſucceſsful, and acting 
is the conſtant topic of converſation and cri- 
ticiſin, we have not one ſingle treatiſe upon 
the ſubject written with knowledge or im- 
partiality. A certain voluminous gentleman, 
whoſe pen has traverſed through every re- 
gion of ſcience, from architecture down to 
cookery, favoured us a few years ago with 
a volume called THE AcTor, taken from 
LE CoMEDIEN of St. Albine, a work of no 
oreat depth or preciſion in the original, but 
in the Engliſh dreſs is the moſt motley, un- 
connected, unmeaning farrago, that ever 
ſprung from the fertile brain of this literary 
Proteus. St. Albine, though an author of 
little force, is conſiſtent in his plan, and 
juſt in his obſervations upon the French ac- 
tors; but his haſty tranſlator introduces the 
Engliſh performers without method or mean- 
ing, and praiſes or condemns as his perſonal 
likings or reſentments dictated; and there- 


fore it is impoſſible for the moſt attentive 


reader to form a conſiſtent idea of any one 
performer upon either ſtage, from what this 
author may have ſaid of him. 


THE 
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Tur writer of the following fheets ar- 
rogates no merit to himſelf, but that of im- 
partiality ; his judgment is neither warped 
by his theatrical conneCtions, or prejudiced 
by his theatrical diſappointments ; he can 
warmly proclaim the merit of the actor, 
without flattering the author, or being blind 
to the defects of the manager. He will not 
fear to differ from the unjuſt, and indiſcri- 
minate approbation of an audience, nor be 
aſhamed to drag forth neglected worth which 
may, by particular arts, have been ſecreted 
from the public : he looks upon a polite 
well regulated theatre to be of more conſe- 
quence to a nation, than is generally ima- 
gined; and conſequently the managers in 
their province, in a certain degree, are as 
much the obje&s of public attention and 
rebuke, as the managers of the ſtate. The 
public pay freely and generouſly, and have 
an undoubted right to examine, cenſure, 
and demand redreſs ; and if folly and ob- 
ſtinacy on one hand, and ſelf-ſufficiency 
and over-weening ſucceſs on the other, 
ſhould deſpiſe and over-look our juſt de- 
mands, . I fay, if this ſhould be the caſe, the 
' remedy is in our own hands. 


We 
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We never ſet them up to fright ourſelves; 
We know they're rags — 


Non is it to be underſtood from the above 
premiſes, that the writer of the following 
pages means to inſinuate, that the malignity 
. and ſlander which is at times ſo freely dealt 
forth in the daily and weekly papers, is juſt 
and warrantable ; he openly diſavows ſuch 
partiality, the public ought not to ſuppoſe 
any grievance, till it is proved; and if theſe 
outragious ſons of the quill will pleaſe, by 
the publication of their ſeveral performances, 
to manifeſt their hard treatment, the town 
will then judge candidly and act with ſpirit; 
nor, on the other hand, will he join the 
cry of thoſe partial admirers, who preach 
up a manager's infallibility, and think every 
man who does not indiſcriminately applaud 
with them a heretick to taſte, genins and 
common ſenſe. It is certain that there is a 
fault ſomewhere ; and if the vanity of an 
author may « too much, the partiality 
of a patentee may grant too little ; and there- 
fore neither the one nor the other are 
proper and diſintereſted judges : it is to be 
wiſhed for the ſatisfaction of all that are 
concerned, that the power of accepting or 
re- 
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rejecting performances was not ſo intirely 
yeſted in the managers. I have nothing in 
particular to alledge againſt the knowledge 
of Mr. R-— or the impartiality of Mr. 
G——, but I moſt ſincerely think, that 
if a committee of ingenious men were ſe- 


lected to look into the demands and rights 


of authors, and appoint what dramatic 
pieces ſhould be exhibited ; the town would 
then be more ſatisfied, the poets leſs an- 
gry, and conſequently our modern Ro- 
ſcius, for whoſe talents no one has a more 
fincere regard than I have, would eſcape 
that continual torrent of reſentment, which 
diſappointed writers ſhower upon him from 
all quarters; in ſhort, the ſtage is certainly 
the common field of the Muſes, and every 


.man of merit in this branch of poetry, ought 


to have his right and turn of commoning; 
and if the lord of the mannor will ar- 
rogantly aſſume the power of inclo- 
ſing it for himſelf and friends, the ag- 
grieved fraternity muſt remonſtrate ; and 
ſhould that fail, they muſt down with the 
pales and fences, and turn in their poetical 
tits. to partake of the ſweeteſt and richeſt 


paſtures. of all Parnaſſus. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON THE 


PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS 
Of the two Theatres. 


DRURY-LANE. 


Mr. GanrRick. : 
Ackrey'd as this ſubject has been by 


H pens of all ranks in literature, and une- 
qual as I feel myſelf to the taſk; this 
gentleman's merit is a theme I ſhould be happy 
to undertake for any readers but Engliſh-men. 
Was this eſſay deſtined to the information of 
foreigners, with what eagerneſs ſhould I catch 
at an opportunity of putting their utmoſt va- 
nity to a non-plus, for a parallel in this one 
particular! Conſcious of not having exceeded 


the limits of ſimple truth, how my national 


pride would enjoy their amazement, nay, even 


their incredulity | but to Engliſh readers, what 
can I ſay. of Mr. Garrick, but what they 
have felt, but what they are now feeling? From 
him, excellence but barely anſwers the public 
expectation ; he pleaſes, but aſtoniſhes no more. 

What way of life Mr. Garrick was firſt in- 
tended for, I could never learn with any degree 


of certainty ; ſome ſay he was intended for the 
| B bar, 
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bar, others for the Oporto-trade. This, I am 
aſſured of, whatever he may have been bred to, 
he was inconteſtedly born an AcTor ; for if you 
except. that worn-out objection to his ſtature, 
ſo well anſwered by his ſucceſs, nature, per- 
haps, never before ſhewed ſuch profuſion in a- 
dapting any man to any particular purpoſe, as 
ſhe has done in fitting out this gentleman for 
the whole buſineſs of the ſtage. TIfs may be 
eaſily evinced, and his ſucceſs accounted for, 
if we take a ſlight review of her gifts. 

To begin, his face is ſtrongly and finely 
featured, and yet on the whole not handſome, 
much leſs the contrary, but ſuch as with a lit- 
tle of the dreſſer's help, may put on at will the 
appearance of either, and look equally the gal- 
lant gay Lothario, or an Abel Drugger, with all 
the different ſhades between thoſe two extreams. 
It is rather lean, bur not to deformity, and no 
more ſo, than as to leave its muſcles clear from 
each other, and render their ſeveral actions diſ- 
tinct and viſible at a great diſtance: thoſe 
muſcles have a wonderful activity, and follow 
with the moſt minute propriety the impreſſion 
of the ſoul, That propriety and preciſeneſs of 
motion in the muſcles of the face in general, 
are no where more remarkable than in thoſe of 


bis eye-brows, the parts that are allowed by 


moſt painters to bear the greateſt ſhare in the 
expreſſion of the paſſions, not even the eyes ex- 
cepted*, For it is they that aſcertain the mean- 


ing 
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+ The eye-brow is the only part of the whole face 
where the paſſions beſt make themſelves known, tho? 


many 
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ing and value of each look, by their various 
degrees of expanſion, or contraction, and their 
different modes of elevation, depreſſion, &c: 
There is alſo a cluſter of wrinkles, which in the 
expreſſion of all violent paſſions, take place be- 
neath the brows. Thoſe wrinkles, whenever jea- 
louſy, hatred, horror, &c. are to be exhibited, are 
ſtrongly obſervable in our actor, and in Mrs. 
Cibber. | 

His eyes, have been ever and univerſally ad- 
mired ; their cut is what a painter would call 
bold and perfect; their ſize big, the pupil large, 
ſtrong, lively, active, and variable; us colour 
dark, ſurrounded and ſet off with a due propor- 
tion bf white, that gives to its every motion a 
brilliancy, a diſtinctneſs, a liſe, that ſpeaks in 
every glance. | 

The ſymmetry of the reſt of his perſon is no 
leſs favourable. Whether you conſider, the 
ſupple aptneſs of the parts, or their regular con- 
nexion and dependance on each other, whereby, 
whilſt they all follow! the impreſſion received 
by the leading part (the face) they always keep 
within exact reciprocal proportions, and altoge- 
ther form a whole, which conveys to our mind 
a perfect, conſiſtent, and unmixed idea of the 
character or ſituation he mtends to exhibit. 

His voice it might almoſt be natural to 
aſk, which of them I am going to ſpeak of ; 
for there is certainly ſomething more than a 
difference of tone, in his manner of ſpeaking 
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many will have it to be in the eyes. It is certain the 

pupil by its fire and motion, perſectly well ſhews che 

agitation of the ſoul, but then it does not expreſs the 
kind or nature of ſuch an agitation, 

Lr Br uN's «ay on the expreſſion of the paſſions. 
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14 
the characters of a Richard, a Sir John Brute, ; 
Lear, and an Abel Drugger. - There is a real 
difference of found and tenor; in a word, 


different voices, now tender and melting, now 


terrible and ſevere, then weak and broken, an 
ſometimes whimpering, when the part requires 
it, as it does in honeſt Nab. Beſides thoſe ge- 
neral differences which he adapts to the ſevera 
parts he acts, he is alſo rich in ſecondary varia- 
tions and changes, for the ſituations and various 
ſucceeding paſſions through which the character 
is diſplayed ; this laſt perfection is infinite, and 
the ſource of beauties innumerable that eſcape 
deſcription. | | A 

I mutt mention one more-peculiatity of Mr, 
Garrick's voice, that has always ſtruck me. It 
is a ſharp and piercing note he uſes in his whil- 
pers, or a/ide's, which ſends diſtinct ſounds to 


the fartheſt bench of the galleries, without loſe- 


ing the appearance of a whiſper. 
To crown all theſe her gifts, nature has en- 

dowed him with a Cameleon-foul, a ſoul as 

mutable as his powers, or rather, it is a ſtock 


of ſouls of all ranks, from the king to the beg- 


gar, and of all characters, from the heroe to 


the meaneſt wretch, which he puts off and on, 


as occaſion requires. In a word, his exquiſite 
feeling, like wax, lies ready to receive any im- 
preſſions, either impaſſioned, characteriſtick, or 
humorous : hence that number of bold maſterly 
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that he is really the man he intends to re- 
preſent. | 


I am 


my invention, to ſupply che deficiency of my 


1 


Jam conſcious this has much more the ap- 
pearance of a panegyrick, than of a criticiſm ; 
but ſure, though a critick, I am diſpenſed from 
ſpeaking more than I feel, and from racking 


obſervation in this particular; nor da I grudge 
my brother-criticks their nicer diſcernment. 
The advantage of being leſs pleaſed, is not to 
be envied. Mr. Garrick may have faults, as 

an actor, but to me, 1 mult own, they are as 


much loſt as the ſpots in the ſun, only viſi- 


ble to long - ſighted aſtronomers. . 


Mr. Garrick, viewed as a manager, appears 


to me in a very different light : what might be 
ſaid on this ſubject, might almoſt form a ba- 
lance to the praiſes I give him as an actor. The 
ſcarcity of new performances, and the total de- 
ficiency. of new performers, are very ſtrong pre- 
zudices againſt him: both muſt proceed, in this 
ſtage-mad age, from the diſcouragements au- 
thors and actors meet with from the managers. 


It muſt be acknowledged however, that there 


never was in one ſeaſon, ſuch variety of enter- 
taioments of all ſorts, as we have had this win- 
ter; a new farce, one new tragedy,. three re- 
vived plays, with variety of dances. But all 
that is not ſufficient. That anſwers barely our 
preſent exigencies ; and as it is allo his duty to 

rovide for our future pleaſures, I think the 


town has deſerved ſo well of him, that he 


ſhould think no trouble too great, that could 
anſwer that end, and ſpeak his gratitude ; which 
he may eaſily do, if he will conſult his judgment 
more than his imaginary. intereſt, and rear up a 
new race of actors, who may, in ſome meaſure, 
repair our loſs of him, whenever that happens. 


Mr. 


—— 
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Mr. WooDwWaARD. 


What the aforeſaid gentleman is as an actor 
in general, Mr. Woodward may be ſaid to be, 
though in a leſs degree, as a comedian, a Pro- 
teus. Few are the ſpecies of characters which 
this actor has not attempted in comedy, and 
ſcarce any, but what he has performed with 
great applauſe; but this ſucceſs has ever 
appeared to me remarkable, by a very pe- 
culiar oddity; to wit, that this excellent 
comedian has always met with a more general 


approbation from the public in thoſe parts, for 


which nature, one would imagine from his ex- 


terior powers, leaſt deſigned him. His figure 


is perfectly genteel, his voice ſmart, agreeable, 
and pliant, and both ſeem to point out the 
parts of a genteeler caſt, as thoſe which he is 
likelieft to leok, and conſequently to perform; 
and yet, as I ſaid, I have ever obſerved, that 
it is not in thoſe he ſucceeds beſt; and he never 
pleaſes his audience more, than when he is o- 
bliged to diſtort that genteel figure, into the 
auk ward deportment of a Scrub, or the like; or 
to ſwell his voice out of its natural tenour, 

into the hectoring accents of a Bobadil, ' 
That obſervation appears at firſt fight, a lit- 
tle paradoxical, but will, I imagine, on the 
Jeaſt recollection, ſeem obvious and ſelf-evident. 
It may be accounted for from the known feeling 
that performer has of every thing that is hu- 
morous. That feeling is ſo exquiſite, that 
it makes him oftener overſtep, as Shakeſpear 
terms it, the modeſty of nature, than ſtop on this 
{ide of it. In ſhort, over-doing is his only 
| fault. 


ol. 


fault. Now if this be allowed to be true, who 
can then be ſurprized, that Mr. Woodward 
ſhould pleaſe ſo much more in thoſe groteſque 


whimſical characters, where exaggeration is in 


ſome meaſure allowable, there being in common 


life no ſtandard of compariſon to judge by, 


than in thoſe of a genteeler ſort, ſuch as Beau 
Mizen, Foppington, Duretete, &c. where true 
life and real manners are to be expreſſed. 

As to Mr. Woodward's merit as an Harlequin, 
I allow him none. He ſeems to me to have 
nothing of the whimſicalneſs of that abſurd, and 
yet pleaſing character, except the patch'd coat 
and vizor, Paſſion has, perhaps, no little ſhare 
ia the ſeverity of this ſentence ; but who could 
ſee ſuch talents ſo vilely diſgraced, and not wiſh 
and ſtrive to diſcountenance ſuch a ſhameful 
miſapplication of them? 


Mr. Mossoe. 
Mr. Moſſop made his firſt appearance on the 


ſtage of Dublin. His ſetting out was uncom- 
monly auſpicious and brilliant, and indeed, 
how few performers could ever boaſt ſuch 
grounds of laſting and growing applauſe! un- 
deritanding, perſon and voice, the firſt refined 
by a good education, the other two ready to re- 
ceive the additional graces, that are the conſe- 
quence of practice and oblervation, and the 
whole ſupported by the foreign, but ever uſe- 
ful advantage, of the favour of a leading party.* 


. 


* When Mr. Moſſop commenced actor, the colle- 
gians of Dublin, who were his ſchool- fellows, made a 
party, and exerted themſelves greatly in his favcur. 
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No wonder then Mr. Moſſop ſhould, with ſuch 

helps, launch at once into firſt-rate characters, 

and fail-at firſt ſo proſperouſly, as to get a- head 

of all the performers of the Iriſh ftage. 

Ir is a moot point, whether in the common 

run, ſuch unlimited ſucceſs is a greater advan- 
tage, or misfortune to young beginners ; for 


if it adds fuel to the ambition of ſome, and 
new eagerneſs to their labours ; it is equally 


certain, it has with others a contrary effect ; 
it puffs them up with vanity, and brings often 
along with it, ſameneſs, careleſsneſs, uncooth- 


neſs, and all the reſt of unimproving preſump- 


tion's uſual train; and ſo they ſink into con- 


tempt, and retain nothing of their former ſuc- 


ceſſes, but the privilege. to rant and ſtrut on, 
haunting till, ſolitary ghoſts! the places where 
they lived. ONE 3 f 

It is' too often the caſe, but this reflexion is 
far from applicable to Mr. Moſſop. The rea- 
der cannot but feel that he is entirely out of the 
queſtion. His endeavours to improve himſelf, 
are no more a ſecret, than his improvements; 
witneſs, his attempts in comedy, which, al- 
though they were not crowned with the ful- 
leſt ſucceſs, muſt, if continued, wear off in 
time what little faults there are in his deport- 
ment; it will alſo give his voice a greater flex- 
ibility, the want whereof, renders ſometimes 
his tranſitions from one paſſion to another, 
harſhly ſharp, unnatural, and declamatory ; but 


above all, he will learn to diverſify in a greater 
degree his looks and poſtures, and new-ſtock 


his action with a ſuitable variety of motions, 


inſtead of that eternal round of geſtures, 


out 
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Four of which the machine- like race of mere tra- 
h gedians are apt never tooltray. | -* FER 
» ||. As I would. not have my words forced by a 
d malicious interpretation, out of their intended 
meaning, I here declare, that this-reproach a+ 
n Foainſt mere tragedians, does not glance at Mr. 
- | Moſſop, who certainly is not without variety. 
r Int can reach him no farther, than as he is apt to 
d be a little too fond of certain favourite geſtures 
J and motions, which, being repeated, throw a 
3 ſameneſs in moſt of the characters he acts. 
n | Some of thoſe geſtures or motions, ate 
faulty in themſelves, and ſhould be given up 
- entirely; ſuch as turning his back on the reſt 
1- if of the perſonæ, and walking of from them at 
the cloſe of every ſpeech; and alſo an uncooth 
1, | expreſſion of impatience, which I ſhall more 
re particularly mention in my ſketch of Mrs. 
Pritchard ; the others are only blameable, for 


is being too much repeated. _ F 
b- i 

5 Mr. PALMER. 

Mr. Palmer firſt appeared in the country, in 


I- Ja travelling company. Mr. Garrick, like a 
I- ſkilful gardener, even then perceived and che- 
in riſhed the ſeeds of that growing merit, which, 
t- | now like a tree tranſplanted into a more favour- I 
X- || able foil, thrives, and every ſeaſon improves | 
es in the quality, as well as quantity of fruits. 
r, | He is an ealy, and judicious actor; and I think, 
ut his performance of the parts of gentlemen, 
er | might be propoſed as a model, if he was not a 
k | lictle given to mouthing ; a fault very common, 
'S, | tho' lo expreſly condemned by Shakeſpear ; and 
s, | it he would take the trouble to give his body 
ut C and 
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gait a little more ſteadineſs, theſe two fault 
excepted, he is very good in his kind, and hay 
beauties that are entirely his own. His expreſ- 
fion of confuſion, for example, is ſtrong, agree. 
able, nay, -laughable in a great degree, with- 
out the leaſt impropriety, or detriment to his 
character of a gentleman. 

There would be a kind of injuſtice, not to 
mention, among this actor's peculiar talents, his 
prodigious preſence of mind on the ſtage, and 
a quickneſs, which never lets him, or any of 
the perſonæ on the ſtage with him, remain at a 
loſs in caſe of failure of memory; he will 
then, rather than let the buſineſs of the ſtage 
ſtand or ſlacken, add ſomething of his own, 
and what he adds, is never impertinent. 


Mr. VAT ES. 


* Mr. Yates may be looked upon as a leading 
man among the claſs of ſecondary players. 
His particular turn for low humour, directed 
him early to the characters that require that 
qualification, and his good-ſenſe checked his 
ambition from roving out of the province 
allotted him by nature. This prudent manage- 
ment, jointly, with his perſonal endowments, 
improved gradually by a proper ſucceſſion of 
parts, has procured him a very great ſucceſs, 
and affords him the agreeable proſpect of a 
greater, if he will but continue his eadeavours 
to pleaſe the town; the means are in his pow- 
er, and need only to be applied. His voice has 
a touch of hoarſeneſs, either natural or artificial, 
which, with a little alteration, may be eaſily a- 

dapted 
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dapted to the rough tones of the clown, or to 
the broken accents of old age. 

His countenance in general, but more parti- 
cularly his eyes, become the artificial wrinkles, 
and yet have archneſs enough not to look amiſs 
in the characters of valets, of fools in Shakeſ- 


pear's plays, &c. Add to all this, that in gene- 


ral he dreſſes his parts with ſingular propriety. 
Theſe are his perfections; now to his faults. 


The moſt conſiderable of them is, that he ſel- 
dom knows where to ſtop in the expreſſion of 4 


ſcene of humour, and thereby overtops his part, 
ſo as to border on buffoonry and Bartholo- 
mew-fair ; another is, his being often imperfect 
in his parts, a fault not to be pardoned, if it is 
not natural. | WA 

Whilſt my hand is in, I will mention another 


of his failings, which he has in common with 


all the performers, now on the Engliſh ſtage, (I 
except Mr. Garrick) but Mr. Yates is much 
more guilty of it than any other: it is his ad- 
dreſſing almoſt inceſſantly the audience; indeed, 
he carries it ſo far, as to throw all the upper 
part of his body over the orchæſtra, a failing ve- 


ry ridiculous in ſoliloquies, but I think unpar- 


donably abſurd, when there is any body on the 
ſtage whom he might addreſs. ny 
Now I haye mentioned ſoliloquies, I think it 
may be of ſervice, to remind the theatrical 
gentlemen, that a ſoliloquy is nothing but the 
reflexions of a perſon who thinks aloud in a 
room, or elſewhere; it ſhould therefore be 
ſpoken walking to and fro, without looking 
or minding the ſpectators, who are never to be 
ſuppoſed preſent; ſo Mr. Garrick ſpeaks them 
moſtly; and J have always remarked, they are 
C2 more 
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more or leſs ſtriking, in proportion, as he de- 
viates from this method. He is not always 
clear from this fault, nay he is ſometimes very 
guilty of it, as in the ſoliloquy of Richard, 
where he is introduced deſcanting on his own 
deformity z; he ſpeaks every word of it to the 
audience. 8 

Mr. BER Rv. 


This veteran actor, grown grey in the ſervice 
of the public, liſted young under the banners of 
the theatric muſe. He has made one in almoſt 
every company that has been raiſed for upwards 
of thirty years, in different parts af this metro- 
polis; he might have acquired great repu- 
tation, if the neceſſity of the different corps 
which he was engaged in, had not compelled 
his cammanding officers, to put him upon 

ame parts of the ſervice for which nature 
oo made him moſt unfit. - His defects in tra- 

edy are but too obvious, but were they lefs ſo, 
n= ſhould nor be pointed out, as they are of a 
nature never to be conquered; yet, great as theſe 
defects are, they ſeldom deſtroy the effect of his 
judgment in aff g tragedy, ſo as to make bim 
4 ta e nay, he may 
boaſt in one important particular, a ſuperiority 
over moſt performers; I mean his ſenſibility 
and tenderneſs of heag which make him look 
the friendly, loyal, Tor paternal diſtreſs with 


great truth. That feeling, tho“ expreſſed ſome- 
what, uncoothly, never fails of its effect, be. 
cauſe it is exhibited naturally, and flows ſpon- 
taneous from the heart, 
As to his exhibition in comedy {af you except 
Strickland, in the Suſpicious , Huſband, and 
| e 


- ” 
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ſome more characters of that kind) it is in ge- 
neral maſterly, but in nothing more ſo, than 
that his performance has more the appearance 
of reality, looks leſs like acting, than that of a 


þ preat many more famous actors. This is what 


fancy every ſpectator muſt have obſerved, who 
has ſeen Mr. Berry in his favourite characters, 
ſuch as Sir Jealous Trafick, Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon, Jobſon, Boniface, Caliban, &c. but eſ- 

cially in the-laſt, where his art ſeems to vye 
with that of Shakeſpear, to make that out-of- 
the-way character look probable, natural, and 
pleaſing, in ſpight of nature, probability, and 
the moſt hideous ſhape. 


Mr. HAVAR D. 


Mr. Havard is reported to be in his private 


deportment, a man of an- eaſy behaviour, a 


quiet diſpoſition, and a good underſtanding: 
ſuch is his character as an actor, a character out 
of which he ſeldom ſtrays, and he is rather apt 
to mould his part to his diſpoſition, than his 
diſpoſition to his part. He is a little too philo- 
ſophic to make any great figure in his profeſ- 
ſion. His ſou] is a peaceable good 8 
guarded on all ſides from the ſtorms of the paſ- 
ſions, that might deſtroy the calm, or ruffle 
the ſurface. To this may be attributed the 
mediocrity of his ſucceſs in tragedy; but when 
ever his parts happen to ſuit his real character, 
he is all perfection and truth, witneſs his. Sir 
Charles Eaſy. This province of eaſy Gentle- 
men is very extenſive in comedy, there being 
icarce one play in twenty, but has one or more 
characters of this caſt, Mr. Havard therefore 

c Can 
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can never be counted an uſeleſs performer. 
Moreover, it is but common juſtice to acknow- 
ledge, that in tragedy, as well as in comedy, 
his appearance is ever decent, and free from the 
leaſt charge of uncoothneſs, a quality rare and 
valuable, which will always make him welcome 
and deſireable to the public. | 

There is one tragick part wherein his place 


will not be eaſily ſupplied, namely, that of 


Edgar, in Lear: that man muſt indeed look 
the gentleman, who will preſerve as he does, 


the appearance of it, under the blanket and 
rags of poor Tom. 


Mrs. CIBBER. 


Mrs. Cibber (formerly Miſs Arne) was at 
firſt a ſinger, and as ſuch continued to pleaſe 
the town, till her marriage with Mr. Theophilus 
Cibber. That marriage, whatever it has proved 


to her perſonally, was certainly fortunate for the . 


public, fince it is partly to it we owe the plea- 
ſure we have ſince received from her perform- 
ance as an actreſs. Till then, ſhe had acted on- 


ly ſinging parts; but even in thoſe, the con- 


noiſſeurs perceived that ſinging was not her only 
excellence; yet all the encouragements ſne re- 
ceived, could not prevail on her to make ſome 
farther tryals of her abilities in acting; but 
when ſhe altered her condition, ſhe then proba- 


bly imagined ſne might, under the favour of a 


name then dear to the town, venture what her 
natural diffidence would not allow her to do be- 
fore, when her performance could have no ſup- 
port, but her natural and acquired powers. 

. Nature 


ß . RES 
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Nature had beſtowed on her an agreeable figure, 
a bewitching voice, and above all, an exquiſite 
feeling; all which ſhe has improved to a pro- 
digious degree, by her application and good- 
ſenſe ; and could ſhe but add to theſe charms, 
a more majeſtic gait, and a little variety in her 


tones, my notions of tragedy- acting could not 


reach beyond her; for although ſhe cannot 
boaſt that particular juſtneſs of ſpeaking, which 
conſiſts in giving, by proper and well-choſen 
tones, the meaning of each word in the pronun- 
ciation, her feeling of the import of the ſpeeches 
and fituations, upon the whole is ſuch, as 
throws a general juſtneſs on her delivery, and 
more than balances every trifling defect. It 
has been objected to her, that her action is not 
rich in deſcriptive geſtures ; but in return, when 
paſſions are to be expreſſed, then ſhe ſpeaks to 
the eye, as well as to the ear, and through both 
to the heart. 

She ſeldom appears in comedy, which makes 
me imagine ſhe lays but little ſtreſs on her ta- 
lents in that branch ; I will therefore ſo far 
make free with them, as to ſay, that her hu- 
mour has never {truck me; but as far as juſtneſs, 
decency, and an eaſy carriage will go, I know 
no actreſs who can claim the ſuperiority ; 
however, the public cannot encourage her too 
much 1a her attempts that way, ſince they are 
to reap the benefit of their indulgence, by the 
pleaſure they will receive from her as a trage- 
dian; which pleaſure will grow inceſſantly in 
proportion as ſhe improves as a comedian. The 
connexion between the ſock and the buſkin is 
much more intimate than people are aware of. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. PRITCHARD. 


When this favourite actreſs made her firſt ap- 
pearance on the ſtage, it was not yet the cuſtom 
for new performers to judge of their own me- 
rit, and preſumptuouſly to impoſe themſelves 
on the town in capital parts, which veteran ac- 
tors formerly undertook with fear and diffidence. 
Mrs. Pritchard, who had leſs vanity than 
prudence,” obſerved, they ſay, a gradation 
in the choice of the places *, where ſhe exerted 
her talents; and after ſhe had been received at 
one of the theatres royal, ſhe weat through a 
ſlow, but uſeful apprenticeſhip ; till, by a judi- 
cious ſucceſſion of parts, as by ſteps, ſhe aſcend- 
ed to thoſe top- characters in which ſhe is at 
preſent the delight of the rown. Among the 
many advantages-which ſhe could not but reap 
from this prudent conduct, may be ranked that 
ſingular propriety of ſpeech, that vocal delivery 
ever varied, and ever juſt, which have recom- 
mended her ſo much to the public favour ; ac- 
compliſhments, which, even inan actor born, 
mult be the reſult of time and an unwearied ap- 
plication. I cannot determine, nor is it impor- 
tant, which ſhe attempted firſt, tragedy, or 
comedy ; though it ſeems to have been the laſt, 
from the place where ſhe firſt appeared. How- 
ever, her ſucceſs in both has been deſervedly 
great; yet, were we to pronounce with the 
majority, we ſhould pronounce her a greater 


— 


Ft This lady is ſaid to have firſt ated at ſome of the 
irs. 


come- 


Li: 

comedian, than tragedian. How to account 
for this variety of ſucceſs, is a difficult matter; 
for, beſides her propriety of ſpeaking, which, 
in both is equal, ſhe has in tragedy the advan- 
tage of looking in a greater degree the charac- 
ters ſhe commonly exhibits ; namely, thoſe af 
queens, mothers, wives. (I except Jane Shore, 
in the fifth act) Perhaps, the caule of the afore- 


ſaid variety of ſucceſs is owing to her geſture; 


and indeed, the greateſt blemiſh in this ac- 
treſs's tragick performance is the ſcantineſs of 
her action, which, being confined to her wriſt 


and fingers; ſeems leſs proper for the expreſſion 


of that mixture of dignity and paſſions, which 
ought to conſtitute all tragick characters, than 
for the exhibition or deſcription of thoſe follies, 
that ace the object of ridicule. | 

It has alſo been oblerved, that in impatience, 
or diſtreſs, ſhe has a remarkable way of toſſing 
her head; that motion, tho! it is expreſſive of 
her meaning, might certainly be ſupplied with 
ſomething more graceful. It is the ſame mo- 
tion I have touched upon in my character of 
Mr. Moſſop. 29472: 


Mrs. CLIvE. 


Mrs. Clive (formerly Miſs Raftor) like Mrs. 


Cibber, was at firſt admitted as a ſinger, and 
like her, enjoyed a very early, nay an earlier 
and greater approbation, than that celebrated 
actreſs: ſhe made her firſt appearance in Mithri- 
dates king of Pontus, a tragedy by Nathaniel 
Lee, wherein, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſ- 


tom, was lamely introduced a ſong; that ſong 


Miſs Raftor performed, dreſſed in boy's cloaths 
ſhe did it with an uncommon applauſe ; and it 
D 1s 
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is from that time ſhe dates the right of preferip. 
tion, which ſhe may now plead to the favour of 
the town. I have heard, ſhe had occaſionally 
attempted tragick parts; but if one may judge 
of the ſucceſs of thoſe tryals, by the faint traces 
they have left in the memory of thoſe who 


were eye-witneſſes of them, it was ſuch, az 


did not allow her to wander through choice out 
of her natural ſphere, comedy. There her 
qualifications are ſo peculiarly great, that they 
ſeem to exclude all poſſibility of her. ſucceeding 
in any thing elſe; but of all thoſe qualifications, 
thoſe of her mind claim the ſuperiority ; her 

wers of expreſſion are very inditterently 
matched to her ſenſe of humour, and quick con- 
ception of nature and truth, in every circum- 
ſtance of plealantry or ridicule ; they are like ar 
ill-tempered {word, in the hands of a brave and 
ſkilful fencer, which tho* managed with art and 
ſpirit, will often fall fnort of the intended effect. 

There are no characters in comedy, wherein 


ſhe fails for want of feeling; but there are ſomefſ. 


that ſhe feels beyond. her means of expreſſion; 
ſuch as the Coquettes; in the exhibition where: 


of, it is obvious, that her exterior appear 


ance does not favour the illuſion; but even then 
the is molt admirable, by the art with which 
ſhe makes up in - humour every deficiency 

that fort; and I have often obſerved, that, 
whenever her want of exterior powers betrays 


her intoexaggeration, ſhe ſti} pleaſes by the pecu 


Harity of her affectation; like a ſkilltul juggler, 
ſhe always finds means, by a variety and ſpeedy 
ſucceſſion of humorous trifles, fantaſtic looks, 


and ſingular geſtures, to dazzle the eyes of the 


ker neſt conuoiſſeur, mock his obſervation, and 
chea 


(19 ] 
cheat him into a pleaſure, like the reft of the 
million. 

In every other character, the greater your 
knowledge is, the greater ſatisfaction will accrue 
to you from her performance, and you will find 
her to be one of the few, whoſe merit is {cru- 


tiny- proof. 
Miſs Mack LIN. 


This young actreſs is the daughter of the 


famous Mr. Macklin, a gentleman of a mixed 
reputation. Momus was her forſter- father, 
Melpomene her nurſe, and the ſtage her cra- 
dle; in plain Engliſh, the circumſtances of her 
birth and family introduced her to an early ac- 
quaintance with the public, nor could her riper 
years have made a happier choice ; young, very 
young, ſhe began to pleaſe. Her firſt ſucceſſes 
were indeed a little before-hand with her deſerts, 
but ſhe has ſince paid with intereſt in pleaſure, 
what the town, like a thrifty guardian, had laid 

out in applauſe towards her encouragement. 
She leems to have turned herſelf moſtly to 
comedy; her daily ſucceſs juſtifies her choice; 
but, as ſhe has not yet ventured out of that ſet 
of plain characters, which ſuit the generality 
of young ladies, I don't think ſhe ought to be 
pronounced a comedian, till ſhe has tryed her 
hand in ſome parts of more humour and diffi- 
culty. What hinders her from attempting the 
parts of coquettes, which ſhe may lay claim to, 
by right of her youth and figure ? What, will no 
applauſe cure her of that exceſs of diffidence, 
which now cramps the growth of her talents ; a 
diffidence, equally fatal to her improvement, 
and the pleaſure of the public ? What has ſhe 
D 2 attempt- 
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attempted of late, that ſhe has not performed 
with unlimited approbation ? May not ſhe look 
upon the reception ſhe has lately met with in 
Sophia in the Mile-Coquette ; in Violante in 
the Wonder, and Penelope in the Gameſters, 
as an earneſt of what ſhe is to expect in future 
tryals? Why then ſhould ſhe ſet bounds to her 
own ſucceſs ? „ 
Her parts in tragedy are but few, and have 


deen hicherto confined to the tender, as better 


adapted to her years; wherein, though ſhe does 
not at all rival Mrs. Cihber, we are not without 
hopes, to ſee her become in time a worthy 
ſucceſſor to that charming actreſs. She is un- 
commonly ſtriking, when labouring under af- 
fliction. It is true, ſhe has not Mrs. Cibber's 
inimitable knitting of the brows ; that is a gift 
of nature, as little to be acquired, as her eyes, 
nofe, &c. but ſhe has many of the requilites of 
tragedy, in common with that actreſs; her eyes, 
for example, beſides the advantage of their co- 
lour, the moſt ſavourable of any to the ex- 
preſſion, ſwim in that precious fluid, appointed 
by nature to bear the greateſt ſhare in painting 
the paſſions to the diſtant ſpectator. Her voice, 
though inferior to Mrs. Cibber's in point of 
melody, has great variety of tones, and abounds 
in thoſe affecting accents, ſo inſtrumental in 
{ſpreading the contagion of the tragick diſtreſs. 
All this, and more, has nature ready done 
to her hands: What pity, nay, what a crime, 
ſhould ſhe neglect to give it the finiſhing ſtroke 
by habit and practice But if it is the fault of 
the' managers, that ſhe is kept back, they are 
guilty of no leſs than breach of truſt, towards 


the town, whoſe agents and ſtewards they are. 


Where- 
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Where-ever public approbation points, that way 
encouragements of all forts ſhould follow ; they 
ſhould be continually on the watch, in order to 


gueſs and meet each wiſh of the town. Had 


this been their conduct, in all probability we 
ſhould not miſs, as we do, this lady's fa- 
ther. His merit, in a great number of charac- 
ters, and his extenſive knowledge in the buſi- 
neſs of the ſtage, were ſuch as render the ma- 
nagers inexcuſable, for not giving him employ- 
ment, unleſs there is ſomething more alledged 
and proved againſt him, than what has hitherto 
come to my knowledge. 


Miſs Prx1TCHaRD. 


This promiſing actreſs, is, as well as Miſs 
Macklin, a child of the ſtage, but made her 
appearance much later. Her fond parents, wil- 
ling to give her her choice of the profeſſion ſhe 
was to follow for life, waved their aſſent to her early 
deſire of commencing actreſs, till ſne was of 
age to make that choice, without danger of be- 


ing dazzled with the tinſel of the profeſſion. 


It was but laſt ſeaſon they yielded to her entrea- 
ties, and gave her leave to make her firſt tryal 
in Juliet. Never did young performer come on 
the ſtage ſo well accompanied: her fond mo- 
ther, deſirous to ſhare with her dear daughter 
the danger of the day, came auxilliary, and 
brought along with her the favour of her name, 
together with a long train of good-natured pre- 
judices, and that partiality which always waits 
on youth and beauty ; but unluckily, greedy 
Expectation made one among the attendants, 


and behaved a little like an epicure, who often 


deſpiſes a very good feaſt, becauſe it does 
not 
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not happen to pleaſe his appetite in all its 
wantonnefs. She was more ſucceſsfu) in comes 
dy, in Beatrice particularly; but let her beware 
imitation, that bane of nature, truth, and ge- 
nius; an indifferent original, is commonly 
preferable to a good copy; a perfection imita- 


ted, often proves a blemiſh ; what then ſhall 


we ſay of real faults at ſecond hand? The firſt 
argues a want of genius, but the other a defici- 
ency of underſtanding. This bare mention will, 
I hope, be ſufficient to put her upon her guard 
againſt any thing of the kind. For more par- 
ticular information, let her turn to the latter 
part of my account of Mrs. Pritchard ; there 
ſhe may ſee her faults: again and again, ſhe 
cannot be too cautious ; let her keep a ſtrict 
watch over herſelf, every thing is catching from 
thoſe we love, and have cauſe to admire. 


— Sh. 


GCOVENT-GARDEN. 
Mr. BAR RTI. > 


EW people are ignorant that we are in- 
debted to Ireland, for the birth of Mr. 
Barry, and to his early misfortunes, for his 
coming on the ſtage ; where he now ſhines with 
ſo much profit to himſelf, and pleaſure to the 
public. Dublin ſaw with aſtoniſhment his firſt 


attempt; he ſhot at once a perfect Othello, 
which continues ſtill to be his favourite charac- 
ter. Never did young actor ſhew ſuch judg- 
ment, in the choice of his firſt part; for if we 
conſider critically his exterior powers, we can 

no 
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no longer wonder at his ſucceſs; nature has 
been ſo particular in her prodigality to him, 


that one would almoſt imagine, ſhe did it with 


a view to fit him out for the exhibition of 
Othello; firſt, the graces of manly beauty are ſo 
favourably blended in his perſon, with majeſty 
and ſoftneſs, as equally to make him look the 
warrior, command the reſpect due to a general, 
and make the greateſt exceſs of love appear na- 
rural, both in him who loves, and in the perſon 
who loves him. | 
Then his voice! this laſt has been always 
greatly praiſed, but not always judiciouſly. 
Many have I heard, who admired it for its 
ſweetneſs and harmony; but I think they, on 
this occaſion, ſhew rather a feeling of the plea- 
ſure they receive, than a ſenſe of the manner in 
which it is conveyed to them; it I miſtake not, 
ſweetneſs and harmony do not conſtitute that 
actor's juſtly admired organ; it is between 
the treble and baſe, rather hollow and deep, as 
if it came immediately from the breaſt and 
lungs. This renders it very fit for the utterance 
of the inward notes of tender panas, ſtifled, 
ſtruggling, or indeed ſtrong paſſions of any 
kind, where the powers may be ſuppoled to be 
oppreſſed by the weight of the emotion, and 
thereby debarred from their utmoſt and loud- 
eſt exertion. Beſides, it is clear, and diſ- 
tinct; but its greateſt perfection is its prodi- 
gious ſtexibility, whereby it may be brought to 
bend at will, to the moſt ſudden and moſt dif- 


ficult tranſitions, from one paſlion to another; 


from deſpair, to a tranſport of joy; from the 
extreme of tender love, to the extreme of jea- 
louſy, &c. Thoſe breaks, as they are called 


In 


ta]. 
in the ſtage-phraſe, are thick- ſown in Othello, 
and are to be found in moſt eminent tragedy- 
parts. Mr. Barry is conſcious of this excellence, 
and he is op to be a little laviſh in the appli- 
cation of it. 
I have heard it alledged againſt his voice, 
that it is not proportioned to his ſize, and dif. 
appoints the expectation raiſed by his perſon; 
and alſo, that it is only fit for the expreſſion of 
diſtreſs, not of deſpair, of pity, nor of fury; in 
a word, of the tender, not of the terrible. This 
jection, by aſſerting too much, overſhoots 
itſelf, and lays nothing. Had they only aſſert- 
ed, that it is fitter for the one, than ſor the o- 
ther, there might have been ſome truth in their 
obſervation ; but that Mr. Barry's is often ade- 
quate to the exhibition of the terrible in its ut- 
moſt height, I appeal to all impartial judges, 
who have ſeen him in the aforeſaid part af 
Othello, eſpecially in that famous ſcene,” when, 
in bis 'madneſs of jealouſy, he collars Iago, 
andern out this ſpeech: 


Villain, be ſure you prove my love a whore, 
Be ſure of it, give me the ocular prof, 
Or by the worth of mine eternal foul, 
*T were better fer thee thou wer't born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath. 
| Or this : 
Tf thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more, abandon all remorſe 
On borrour*s head, horrours accumulate 
Do deeds to make bet weep, all earth amaz'd, 
For nothing can'ft thou to danmation add 
Greater thon 4515.— | 


[25] 
On the whole, I think his voice is the voice 
of the paſſions, but it is not that of deſcription 


or declamation, which require a mpre ſteady 


tenour than he is maſter of. 

Few actots ever had ſo many warm friends 
and enemies, both blind in their praiſes and 
cenſures; but of the two his friends are by much 
the moſt reaſonable. Often have I laughed at 
the poor ſhifts to which the ill- nature of his 
enemies has been reduced. Who could credit 
it? I have heard his very figure objected to; 
according to one he is too tall; another pre- 
tends he is not well ſet together; a third will 
attack his face, and tell you, the want of pli- 
ancy and mutability in the muſcles of it renders 
it unmeaning ; others again will maintain his 
eyes ſay nothing. The three firſt are ſo ridicu- 
jous in their aſſertions, they don't deferve an 
anſwer; and 1 refer the laſt-mentioned critics to 
Mr. Barry's performance of the character al- 
ready mentioned; where, if they are not abſo- 


lutely blinded by their prejudices, they may ex- 


perience the dumb eloquence of his eyes, when 
their colour, ſer off by the hue of the Mooriſh 
complexion, and rendered thereby more ſtriking, 
becomes capable of conveying his ſoul's mean- 
ing to the moſt diſtant ſpeCtat6r.,._ As for me, 
I could never obſerve any natural blemiſhes in 
his perſon ; I wiſh I could ſay as much of ac- 
quired ones; he has certainly ſome of thoſe ; 
but the greateſt is a ſtoop in his neck, and N 
bend in his knees, as if he was aſhamed of his 
ſuperior ſtature, and deſirous to level it to the 
common ſtandard, | 


E Mr, 
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Mr. ARTHUR. 


Mr. Arthur's reputation bears no manner of 
proportion to his merit, which in general is 
much more felt than attended to; few actors 
give more pleaſure, none reap leſs fame and ap- 
plauſe, comparatively ſpeaking. This diſpro- 
portion has al ways ſtruck me, and may, I think, 
be eaſily accounted for from two reaſons, both 
very little to the honour of the public taſte; 
the firſt is, the propriety and juſtneſs of beha- 
viour, which does never run into buffoonery, 
and facrifice truth and ſenſe to applauſe; Mr, 
Arthur is ſeldom more than what he ſhould 
be ; he has not the falſe ambition to catch the 
approbation of the croud with bold abſurdities 
and unnatural ridicules. The ſecond reaſon is, 

the ſmall number of ſpectators who frequent 
Covent-garden playhoule; they may approve, 
but are too few to give fame. What inauſpi- 
cious hag of a fairy preſided at the building of 
this ill-fated houſe, and doomed it to eternal 
ſolitude by an inconquerable ſpell ? That ſpell 
is prejudice and faſhion, and may well be ſtiled 
inconquerable, ſince it is proof againſt the united 
talents of a Barry, and of an Arthur ; let not 
the buſkin's pride ſtart at my joining together 
two names ſo unequally famous; Mr. Barry 
is inconteſtedly the firſt of thoſe who confine 
their talents within the limits of tragedy ; Mr. 


Arthur has a right to the ſame rank among the 


mere comedians; ſo far things are equal; 
there let us drop the compariſon, and ſuſpend 
the final ſentence till it is decided, which of the 
two theatrical muſes has the beſt title to the 
pre-eminence. 

| The 
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ſuch a vacuum. 
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The characters he moſtly appears in are the 


old men, the country ſquires, the clowns, &c. 
which may all be reduced under the two gene- 


ral denominations of knave and fool. That 


there is an affinity between thoſe two characters, 
and that there is ſcarce any knave without ſome 
mixture of folly, and no fool without ſome real 
or affected cunning, is an obſervation of old 
ſtanding; a judicious application of that maxim 
to the buſineſs of the ſtage is Mr. Arthur's 
principal merit. Cunning or folly, or both, 
have always a ſhare in his performance. That 
theatrical chemiſt poſſeſſes the ſecret to blend 
and combine, in a thouſand different propor- 
tions, thoſe two ingredients, according to the 
different ſhapes he is to aſſume; there is no 
part of his perſon but has ſome ſhare in the pro- 
ceſs ; his eyes in particular have an odd caſt, 
very expreſſive of either, or of both. His 
features are very variable, and there runs thro? 


his whole countenance and performance a cer- 
. tain ludicrous gravity, that commands laughter 


irrefiſtibly ; all thoſe he manages with great 
judgment. His organs, I own, are not altoge- 
ther equal to the execution of his conceptions ; ; 
but then the voice of a Stentor would be loft in 
What a pity ſuch a per- 
former's merit ſhould be ſhown to benches! 
Unknown, as he almoſt is at Covent garden, 
he would at Drury-lane be the idol of the town. 


Mr. SHUTER. 


Mr. Shuter owes every thing to nature, to 
nature unimproved, but by the experience which 
he oy have acquired ſince he commenced actor; 
E 2 art 
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art or education claim no ſhare in his ſucceſs. 
This may by ſome be objected to as a defici- 
ency, nor do I offer it as a merit and a matter 


of praiſe; yet I think it has been ſo far of ſer- 


vice to Mr. Shuter, as it has left his natural 
untainted by imitation z he is undoubredly an 
original actor. 

He has ſtrong features, and is happy in a pe- 
eular turn of face, which, without any natural 
deformity, may be thrown by various alterations 
of the muſeles of the cheeks, or rather of the 
mouth and noſe, into many very ridiculous ſhapes; 
theſe, tho a little bordering on grimace, are 
ſeldom diſagreeable, and often proper in ſome 
odd characters ; at leaſt they never fail to raiſe 
laughter; and their end is anſwered. His eyes 
are expreſſive, and don't want chat ridiculous 
demureneſs, the ſoul of humour, tho', I muſt 
own, he is a little apt to laugh at his own jeſt, 
His voice has not much natural variety, but 
it abounds in affected tones, and aukward va- 
riations, which in moſt of his parts more than 
ſupply. that deficiency. In a word, his whole 
countenance, behaviour and perſon! fall naturally 
into what is laughable; but that ſpirit of — 
is 1 always governable, it is — re 
and often runs away with the ſpirit of his part. 

Mr. Shuter has it in his power to be a good 
comedian, but he often drops the ann to 
be laughed at as a comical man. 


Mr. Ry ANR. 


Mr. Donn is the oldeſt player on the Engliſh 


ſtage. He was no inconliderable part of what 
we old men call the ſtage s golden age, when a 


Wilks, 


Alm 
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Wilks, a Booth, a Colley Cibber, and an Oldfield 


ſhone at once. I myſelf remember the time, 
when Mr. Ryan, at Lincoln's-inn-fields play- 
houſe, filled the ſame parts that Mr. Wilks then 
ated at Drury-lane, and was thought ſometimes 
to divide the town. I am glad to ſee him able 
to go ſtill with ſo much ſpirit through parts 
wherein he was eminent in his younger days. 


The public is now with regard to him in the 


caſe of the old woman in Phœdrus, who, hav- 


ing found an empty bottle, ſtill perfumed with 


the ſediment of a noble wine, exclaimed | | 


O ſuavis anima, qualem te dicam bonam 
Ante hac fuiſſe, tales cum fiat reliquiæ. 


Mr. SM 1 T B. 
Mr. Smith made his firſt appearance in the 
character of Theodoſius in The Force of Love 


at (ovent- garden, where he has continued to act 
ever ſince. It was then thought imprudent in 


him to have made choice of that part, Which 


is only the ſecond in the play, where he muſt 
have appeared to ſuch diſadvantage near Varanes, 
and ſuch a Varanes. I join in the cenſure, but 
not for the ſame reaſons only; Mr. Barry's ſu- 


periority, both in the part and performance, 


muſt certainly have been a great diſadvantage; 


yet I am of opinion Mr, Smith laboured under 


one {till greater, I mean the reſemblance his 


manner of acting remarkably bears to that of 
Mr. Barry. 103 0 


His fond admiration of this actor often' be- 
trays. him into a likeneſs, which, I think, hurts 


both, when they are both on the ſtage together: 


geſtures, 


| 
| 
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geſtures, deportment, nay even inflections, ag 
far as the inferior pliancy of Mr. Smith's voice 
will allow it, are the ſame in both. 

LT have already ſaid ſomething of the dreadful 
effects of imitation ; thither I refer Mr. Smith, 
I will only add to what I have ſaid, that imita- 
tion is generally hurtful, and never neceſſary ; 
for as all the paſſions are to be found more or 
leſs in each man's breaſt, ſo each man's voice, 
each man's face have their proper expreſſion of 
thoſe paſſions, out of which, if you happen to 
{tray through imitation, or falſe feeling, every 
part of your behaviour muſt appear aukward 


and unnatural. Ji 1 


Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnes 
Fortunarum Habitus; irritat, ſuſcitat ira 


| Atque ad bumum mærore gravi deducit & axgit. 


The greateſt part of an actor's labour falls to 
the ſhare of the underſtanding. Study your part, 
poſſeſs yourſelf with the true ſpirit of it, feize every 
characteriſtic circumſtance; and your figure and 
voice will of their o.]n accord fall into their 
proper expreſſion of what you feel; that ex- 
preſſion, ' beſides the certain merit of appearing 
natural, cannot but be grateful, unleſs, by over- 
feeling, or rather by over- acting, you ſtrain the 
muſcles of your face into a grimace, as it is but 
too often the caſe with- young beginners; or 


again, unleſs your figure be in itſelf diſagree- 
able, a defect with which no one ſhould venture 
on the exhibition of a tragedy-hero ; it is ma- 
nifeſt that Mr. Smith is not within the reach of 
the laſt-mentioned charge : his figure is one of 
the genteeleſt on the ſtage; but | imitation 

| makes 


Of. +5 
makes him liable to the reproach of diſtorting 
his features. | 
His vocal delivery ſuffers ſtill more from this 
fault ; for, as I take it, he ſpeaks on the ſtage 
in a feigned voice; a ſpecies of voice, which 
though ſometimes as agreeable as a good natural 
one, will not bear much ſtraining, and then 
through an imitation of certain inflexions it be- 


comes doubly unnatural; it grates the ear, and 


adds falſe tones and diſcordant notes to the 
mouthing, which is almoſt inſeparable from it. 

All I have here ſaid amounts to no more, 
than that imitation may prove this very promiſ- 


ing actor's ruin, unleſs he keeps a watchful guard 


over himſelf. Let him be but what nature has 
made him, and I don't ſee what can make him de- 
{pair of pleaſing in his own right, and of attaining 
as an original, the reputation he vainly pretends 
to as a copy. Of two men that run in a narrow 
path, the one who follows can never hope to get 
a-head of the other; but let him ſtep out of that 


path, and then he may avail himſelf with ſuc- 


ceſs of his ſtrength and agility. 

However, as things are now, I greatly prefer 
in him the comedian to the tragedian; in co- 
medy he is more an original, his performance 
is more ſpirited, more ſelf-bred, as Dryden 
terms it; his eyes have naturally a rakiſh leer, 
which ſuits very well the modern fine gentle- 


man, and the agreeable debauche : would he 


turn himſelf more that way, few have a chance 
to equal him ; for, beſides the advantage of look- 
ing the character, he will find but very few 
competitors, at leaſt, very ſucceſsful ones in his 
way, if you except one performer of note, who, 


in his laudable ambition of excelling in all cha- 


racters, 
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racters, has made a few occaſional excurſions 
into this province. Mrs. Woffington's retreat 
from the ſtage, leaves the part of Sir Harry 


Witldair vacant I hope the hint will not be loſt, 
Mr. Ros: 


Mr. Roſs was early a favourite; his figure 
might have inſured ſucceſs to a performer of 2 
merit much inferior to his. At Drury-Lane, 
near Mrs. Cibber's, Miſs Macklin's, and Mrs. 
Davies's truly feminine charms, he enjoyed the 
benefit of being handſome without any incove- 
nience; but at Covent-garden, he is, I think, 
too much ſo; the ladies of that houſe have 
no reaſon to congratulate themſelves on Mr. 
Rich's new acquiſition; I do not ſee how they 
could come off on a compariſon z the ſmooth- 
neſs of his complexion, and the. ſoftneſs of his 
looks, might at leaſt vye with theirs; this 


diſproportion is diſadvantageous to both; he 


thereby appears more effeminate, they more maſ- 
culine; Elvira may now, methinks, woo Car- 
los in Love makes a Man, without inde- 
cency; or Hippolita paſs for Don Philip in She 
would and She would not, without ſhocking 
probability. 5 
Another diſadvantage he labours under, is 
his being rather too plump-faced to ſhow off 
the diſtention or relaxation of the muſcles, in 
exhibiting the paſſions. That it is they that ſpeak 
to the ſpectator the ſoul's ſituation, is obvious, 
and may be evinced from the common practice 
of ſculptors, who never chuſe a plump- model, 
when paſſions are to be expreſſed; not that I 
mean an actor ſhould be a ſkeleton ; but he 
| ought 
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ought: to be no fatter than to allow the muſcles 
to come out, and form ſtrong and viſible lines. 

'T would not have it inferred from what has 
been ſaid here, thatT am of the opinion of thoſe 
who ſtile Mr. Roſs a handſome piece of ſtill- 


life; on the contrary, as he has had my par- 


I ticular attention, I fancy I know him, and from 


what I have ſeen him do in his Caſtalio, Oroo- 


noko, Bevil, but eſpecially in his laſt attempt 
of Othello, I am perſuaded that all his blemiſhes 
may be either palliated, or remedied, - if he 
would take the trouble to exert all his powers, 
and put as much action as he can into his per- 
formance ; thereby, he would ſhake off that ap- 
pearance of careleſſneſs too obſervable in his de- 
portment. | | | 
| His voice is agreeable, but not animated e- 
nough ; it is not, I Love you, that has got 
the better of a prude's ſcruples, fixed the incon- 
ſtancy of a coquette, or lulled virtue's ſelf a- 


deep; the magick lies not in che words, or even 


in the voice; it lies all in the tone, in the utte- 
rance, in the looks of him who ſpeaks them. 


Mr. D YR M. 


It was in Ireland, his native country, that Mr. 
Dyer firſt felt and obeyed the hiſtrionic demon; 
in what character and with what ſucceſs he ap- 


peared I could never learn. As to his ſucceſs, 


I conjecture it to have been great, from the ef- 
fect he had on me when I firſt ſaw him; it was 
in Modely in the Cuſtom of the Manor, where 
his eaſe, his prodigious flow of ſpirits, and his 
figure, ſtruck and pleaſed me; but on a ſecond, 
third, and fourth viſit, I fancied I diſcovered 
3 F too 
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characters ; they 


( 34 ] 
too much reſemblance between his Count Baſſet, 
his Modely, his Clodio, and even his Tom in 
the Conſcious Lovers. 
I will not pronounce this ſameneſs want of 
genius; for he has variety; but one would ima- 


gine that he exhauſts and diſplays his whole pe 


ſtock of geſtures and action in each part, ſo as 
to be forced in the next to borrow from the for- 
mer, to fill up the performance ; in a word, 
what variety he is maſter of, he employs entire- 
ly in adorning each particular part, not in di- 
ſtinguiſhing the parts from each other. I there- 
fore would adviſe him, as the only -means of 
procuring further ſucceſs, to make it henceforth 


his ſtudy to find out the characteriſtick diffe- 
rences between this and that character, ſo that Þ« 


he may vary his exhibition of them accordingly, 
He pleaſes already, thereby he will pleaſe more; 
but it would be very imprudent in him to roam 
out of that ſet of lively characters which he now 
acts in comedy, as they are the only parts where 
he can make any advantage of the uneven 
ſmartneſs of his voice. Thoſe dancing and 
airy notes would but ill- become more Tedate 
have ſomething ludicrous, 
which, tho” genteel, debar him from all hopes 
of ever making a figure in the buſkin; where, 
to be uſeful, he may from time to time ſupply 
a vacancy, but never fill a character, 


Mr. SpaRKs. 


Mr. Sparks commenced actor as well as Mr. 
Dyer 1n Ireland ; his reception there, as well as 
here, ran into no extream ; very good in ſome 
parts, he is at leaſt tolerable in any he under- 

takes. 
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takes: The ſame underſtanding and good ſenſe 
t, {| that keep him from miſtaking the characters he 
in Nis put upon, made him diſcern early thoſe 

that become beſt his voice and perſon ; they 
of have both an honeſt roughneſs, an emblem, as 
a- II hear, of his private character. We might, 
le perhaps, wiſh in vain. for a better Kent in Lear, 
as IClytus in Alexander, Ventidius in All for Love, 


r- I&c. he has alſo in his countenance a half laugh, 


d, Ia miſchievous leer, which may eaſily be improv- 
re. Jed into hypocriſy ; and does not look amiſs in a 
di- Dr. Wolf, a Maſkwell, and the Spaniſh Fryar. 
re- The worſt of him is his action, which conſiſts 
of Jof incoherent motions, that are to the body, 
th what a grimace is to the face; but this ſprings 
Fe. rom a laudable ſource, an eager deſire, which 


1at He miſtakes for the power of affecting ſtrongly 


ly, His audience; that deſire hurries him often out 
re; f nature, ſo as to betray him into uncoothneſs, 
am hen he ſtrives to expreſs more than he can, or 


hould feel; he has great beauties when he per- 
onates Mr. Barry's friend; one would imagine 
here is then ſomething in his looks more than 
cting, he is ſo natural. 


us, Mrs. BELLA Mv. 


The reader has already had room to obſerve, 
hat the ſtage of Dublin is our principal nurſery 
or actors and actreſſes. Mrs. Bellamy is allo 
t that growth, and continued there as long as 

was neceſſary to let her acquire ſtrength e- 
ough to bear tranſplanting with ſucceſs. She 
Hr. Pund at her arrival here, our Engliſh public 
as Þ kind as her countrymen had been, a happi- 
me geſs the more to be wondered at, as ſhe came 
ler- F 2 ' 10 
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to ſhare the ſame parts with Mrs.-Cibber, then 
in her zenith of powers, charms and favour , 
ſhe has ever ſince remained in poſſeſſion of them 
at either houſe. oe 2:0 

Her talents lie chiefly to the pathetic ; ſhe 
has ſtrong ſenſations of the tender; habit haz 


not yet ſteeled her heart, nor dried her eyes of 
the precious fluid; ſhe is not like moſt of the 


other actreſſes, reduced to the poor ſhift of hid- 
ing her face, when her ſituation demands that 
her eyes ſhould overflow with grief; real, un- 


diſſembled tears, then ſpeak her feeling, and 


call forth fellow-drops from every eyes, much 
more forcibly than the moſt graceful diſplay 
of the handkerchief, She has beſides in he 
looks, in the ſcenes of diſtreſs, a ſoft wildneſs, 
which commands pity; but her action is nc 
clear of affectation; her motions are too much 
prepared and ſtudied ; they ſavdur too much 
of the looking- glaſs. 59714 4 

Her voice is pleaſing, not unmanageable 
and follows pretty well her ſenſe of each ſitua 
tion; but its ſtrength is very limited; and whe 
ſhe forces it out of thoſe narrow bounds whit 
nature has ſet to it, it becomes hoarſe, harſh 
and untuneable; this defect of her voice exclude 
her from any hopes of ſuceeeding in parts whe! 
rage, jealouſy, &c. are to be exhibited. 

The farther I proceed in my accounts of th 
performers of this houſe, the more I think thei 
want of ſucceſs owing to the miſmanagerne 


of their chief, who, in his theatrical conduc 
reſembles a certain painter, who, deſirous t 
draw a perfect Venus, borrowed. from ſever 
of the fineſt women of his age, each particula} 
excellent feature, but was ſo injudicious in t 
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compoſition, as to form a monſter out of all 
thoſe collected beauties. Who but a fool, or an 
enemy, could have ſuffered or obliged her to 
undertake the part of lady Macbeth, the moſt 
cruel female character, perhaps, ever ventured 
on any ſtage ? Her performance of it, I own, 
was not uncooth, but her every look was ſo out 
of character, that one might have without im- 
propriety addreſſed her in thoſe words of Lear, 
to truſty Kent in the ſtocks: who ist that bas 


| o thy place miſtook, to ſet thee here? 


Mrs, WoFFINGTON. 


This ſeaſon is marked with a great calamity 
for the ſtage; the loſs we have had of this charm- 
ing actreſs is daily more and more felt by the 
public. What a croud of characters have diſ- 
appeared with her! We may ſee Millamant, 
Aura, Hippolita burleſqued, but we ſhall no 


more ſee them performed. What pity, that 


charming well-managed figure, thoſe pretty af- 
fectations, cannot be fixed on paper, and made 
to live for the inſtruction of young beginners ! 
but alas! theſe arc things which the moſt indif- 
ferent memory can better paint to each indivi- 
dual's imagination, than the beſt pen or pencil. 
She was the beſt lively coquette that ever ap- 
peared on our ſtage except Mrs. Oldfield; and 
in general it may be ſaid of her, that ſhe at- 
tempted no character in comedy wherein ſhe 
was not pleaſing. No body could have diſ- 
puted her the firſt rank among the female part 


of her profeſſion, if Nature, otherwiſe ſo pro- 


digal to her, had crowned her gifts with a more 
pleaſing voice. I will not dwell on this detect, 
it 
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it was too manifeſt ; yet it muſt be owned, ſhe 
always ſhowed great judgment in the manage- 
ment of it. I could have wiſhed alſo, that the 
did not diſtort her mouth, and all the lower 
part of her face, into little better than defor- 
mity, in the expreſſion of cunning and ſlyneſs. 

Little can be ſaid of her tragedy- acting; at 
her return from France, ſhe ſtrove to introduce 
here many of the declamatory tones and la- 
boured geſtures peculiar to that ſtage and na- 
tion; but though very improper for our words, 
images and feeling, they paſſed uncenſured un- 
der the ſanction of this loved actreſs. Many 
have ſince miſtook this toleration for a formal 
approbation, and ſtrove to follow Mrs. Wot- 
fington's example. Mrs. Bellamy for inſtance 
has adopted a great deal of her theatric deport- 
ment. This in Mrs. Bellamy I will only ſtile 
imitation ; but in the lady whom Mr. R— has 
thought proper to impole on us for Mrs. Wot- 
ſington's ſucceſſor in all her parts, it is rank mi- 
mickry. Was not our loſs ſufficient, without 
the additional re-mortification of being plagued 
nightly with a diſagreeable remembrancer of 
one, who will ever live in the memory of all 
the lovers of the ſtage, or admirers of beauty ? 


Mrs. GREEN. 


From the zeal for imitation, which ſeems to 
prevail ſo much among ſecondary performers, 
one would imagine that they take the public to 
be of the taſte of thoſe curious librarians, who 
care not for variety of books, but are indefa- 
tigable in procuring variety of editions of ſome 
favourite works. 

Mrs. 


[39] 


Mrs. Green is a ſecond edition of Mrs. Clive, 
but much leſs than the firſt in bulk, merit 
- and contents ; yet not entirely made up of re- 
petitions, nor without alterations, a few for 
the better, and ſome for the worſe. 

It is a ſort of misfortune for this actreſs, 
that we have not yet adopted the French cuſ- 
tom of making important characters of the 
chamber- maids. She is poſſeſſed in an eminent 
degree of all the requiſites neceſſary to excel in 
that province, where her great humour, ſpirits, 
ſmart lively voice, and agreeable pertneſs would 
be moſt luckily placed. She is perhaps a little 
too affected; but that which is a fault in ſome 
of the characters ſhe now acts, would become 
a perfection, if thoſe parts of chamber maids 
were numerous enough to take up intirely an 
actreſs, ſo as to diſpenſe her from meddling with 
any other parts; her exceſs of affectation 
would ſuit very well the exhibition of the ſe- 
cond-hand airs that are proper to that claſs of 
women. I don't mean by this that ſhe is unfit 
for any other characters; was I to inſinuate 
any ſuch thing, I muſt ſpeak againſt my know- 
ledge and feeling ; ; there are number of parts 
wherein ſhe is eminent, and without exception 
matchleſs; among others, Miſs Lucy in the 
Virgin unmaſked ; but in general affectation is 
the bane of her performance; ; that, and no in- 
conſiderable mixture of imit#tion, have greatly 
cramped the growth of her talents and fame; 
yet, as both proceed from the deſire of pleaſing, 
ſne will ſoon get rid of them, if ſhe can be once 
ſenſible, that Nature has put it abſolutely in her 


power to be a moſt agrecable original without 
any forcign aids. 


Mrs. 


[4} 


„rere. 
Although I mention Mrs. Pitt laſt of all the 


performers of this houſe, the readers muſt not 
take it as a tacit acknowledgement that I think 


her worthy no better rank. On the contrary, 
I look upon her as the beſt woman comedian 
in Covent-garden. She has been for ſome years 
the only actreſs who has exhibited the ſuper- 
annuated Coquettes, and her performance of 
them has been ſuch, as left the ſpectator no 
room to wiſh a better ; but now ſhe is going 
to have a very dangerous rival in Mrs. Clive; 
who intends to act lady Wiſhfort for her benefit. 
Of all the female characters in comedy, this 
province requires moſt genuine* humour; that 
is the reaſon why Mrs. Pitt excels in them, 
being poſſeſſed in an eminent degree of that eſ- 
ſential qualification. She has alſo a great deal 
of pertneſs, which in the chamber-maids is 
very agreeable and neceſſary. obs 
Among the reſt of the performers of eithet 
houſe, there are ſeveral, who, though not emi- 
nent, give great ſatisfaction, and might have 
ranked with ſome of thoſe I have mentioned, 
without any diſparagement to the dignity of the 
latter : but I have in general followed the opinion 
of the town in my choice, thought not in my 
judgment of thoſe I have drawn. Mr. Ridour, 
for inſtance, might have been praiſed for his de- 
cency, which renders him at leaſt ſupportable 
in any of thoſe parts, which the neceſſity of the 


houſe he is engaged in, and the favour of the 


manager impoſe upon him. 
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Mr. Holland at the other houſe gives us very. 


great hopes of ſeeing him one day appear to ad- 


antage in the ſecond parts of tragedy. I ſhould 
ave placed him immediately aſter Mr. Garrick, 
the ſhadow follows the body; he has all the 


re not diſagreeable; and he cannot fail of being an 


leaſe in his own right; but at preſent his de- 
ortment is very faulty, it wants freedom; but 
* may be eafily remedied by obſervation, fen- 
ing, dancing, &c. 
2 of the other actors will ſcarce forgive 
filence with regard to them. Some I 
ve paſſed by, only for fear of running this 
nto too great a length; among thoſe are Mr. 
Davies, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Hamilton, &c. 
Dthers I have omitted for no other motive, than 


ure of praiſe; I was loth to forteit the charac- 
r of indulgence, which I am conſcious I have 
naintained through ſo many criticiſms ; the 
aſt mentioned claſs of actors are very numerous 
ow: they came to take a profeſſion they are 


0 unequal to, I know not, as there are ſo many 
ades which.require hands and no heads; one 


night apply to them an old fable, where a Crow, 
illing to imitate an Eagle, who had juſt carried 
ff a lamb, lights on the fatteſt ſheep; but having 
inluckily incangled her talons in the fleece, ſhe 
lutters in vain to get looſe, and is taken and 
looted at, the butt of jeſt and laughter. How- 
"ra I have afforded them the beſt adviſe I 
ould, 


G Since 


nerit a copy can pretend to; his face and voice 


for of note, when a little more experience ſhall 
ave given him the commandof both; he may then 


o decline the diſagreeable rafk of blaming, 
ithout tempering the cenfure with ſome mix- 
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Since I am ſo good at counſelling, I am re. 
ſolved to try my hand further, and venture an 
important piece of advice to managers in general, 
which will be no improper concluſion of this 
article: but as my authority may weigh little 
with thoſe, gentlemen, I will give it them in the 
words of Plautus, who was certainly a man o 
ſome knowledge in theſe affairs. 


Quodęue ad ludorum curatores atlinet 
Ne palma detur cuiquam artifici injuria 
Neve ambitionis cauſd extrudantur foras 

Dus deteriores ante ponantur bonis. 


„ As to managers of theatres, let them be- 
ware partiality in the diſtribution of reward; 
and parts. Let them take heed not to diſcou- 
rage performers of real talents, to gratify the 
„ falſe ambition of ſome, who have no other 
merit than their favour.” 


cc 
cc 


CONCLUSION. 


Cannot but be ſenſible how inſufficient theſe 

criticiſms muſt appear to every reader, after 
all the pains I have beſtowed on them. The 
objects of the actor's labour, and conſequently 
the qualifications neceſſary to attain perfection 
in each particular, are ſo manifold and various, 
that to have aſcertained the merit of each of the 
gentlemen or ladies mentioned here, I muſt 
have ſwelled this eſſay beyond all reaſonable 
bounds. And after all, what had I done! 
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ST - 
Given my own private opinion, and perhaps ſa- 
tified very few readers of the juſtneſs of my 
judgment. ; 

. If therefore I offer to the public the following 
ſummary view of my opinion with regard to 
the performers on the Engliſh itage ; ic is rather 
as a hint, which I leave him to improve accord- 
ing to his own feeling, than as a definitive 
judgment of my own on the merit of the actors; 


it is rather the means of gaining a ſtandard, than 


a ſtandard of taſte. 

I call it the ſcale of the Tragedians and 
Comedians; it is modelled on the ſcale of 
painters, by the famous Mr. De Piles : this me- 
thod, or manner of forming a judgment on 
painting, has been happily imitated by a phy- 
ſician of genius, who applied it to the poets of 
our nation; after thoſe two great men, I in- 
tend to try how far it may be applicable to act- 
ing. 
De Piles has divided painting into four diffe- 
rent branches, compoſition, deſign, colouring and 
expreſſion , in the ſame manner I think tra- 
gedy- acting, beſides ſeveral other ſecondary 
requiſites, demands the following five, to wit, 
genius, judgment, expreſſion, action and voice. 
Comedy requires other qualifications, very dif- 
ferent from thoſe ; the genius of comedy implies 
a feeling of circumſtances of ridicule, whereas, 
the genius of tragedy implies à feeling of the 
paſſions of a higher nature; judgment is cer- 


raialy neceſſary in both, and in both imports a 


knowledge of the characters, ſituations, and 
of truth and its limits; to thoſe two requiſites 


genius and judgment, I will add vis comica, and 
6 variety ; 


Y 


— — ————— 


r. of private life, which are the natural 
objects of ridicule, being much more varied 


liable to a greater likeneſs and reteablance 
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variety; the laſt of which, tho“ neceiſary | 
tre is much more fo in the jock, the cha 


than thoſe of heroes or vi:lains, which always 
run into extreams, and mull conſequently he 


I theretore reckon four requiſites ivr comedy ; 


namely, genius. juagment, vis comica, and ga. 
riety; then 1 divide my weights of compari. 


ſon into twenty degrees; like Mr. De Piles, | 
ſuppoſe the twentieth to be the height of per. 


fection, which in acting conſiſts in carrying the. 


illuſion ſo far, as to deceive the ſpectator into 


a periuaſion, that the actor-is the very man he 


repreſents ; tha: nobody has yet attained ; the 
nineteenth degree is that perfection which has 


been attained in ſome particular characters, as 


for inſtance, by Mr. Garrick in Lear, Richard, 
Abel Drugger, &c. by Mr. Macklin in the Jew 
Shylock, and Sir Gilbert Wrangle; by Mr. 
Bat ry in Othello; by Mrs. Cibber in Iſabella and 
Alicia; by Mr. Moſſop in the fifth act of Agis; 
by Mr. Quin in Falſtaff, &c. But in general no 
one actor can be ſaid to have conſtantly reached 


that degree in all his different parts ; I there- 


fore will ſet down the eighteenth degree as the 
higheſt we have any inſtance of. 
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* This gentleman's talents are ſo much out of the 
common road, that I cannot at preſent ſettle what his 
excellence is in each particular, and will therefore 
leave every reader to rate his merit according to his 
own feeling. 
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Obſervations on dramatic pieces, new 
or revived with alterations, that 
have been performed. at. either 


- houſe, ſince the firſt of Haug | 


1757 


The REPRISALS, or the Tars of Old 
England, a FARCE. 


N Othing but my promiſe to give ſome ob- 
ſervations on all the new dramatic pro- 


ductions, could have prevailed on me to wade 


through this farce; to beſtow a regular criti- 
ciſm on each defect of this little piece, from the 
title incluſively, it would be making myſelf in 
ſome meaſure, an accomplice with the author, 
by calling forth from oblivion, this ſhort lived 
child of dulneſs, beſides, the inconvenience of 
running this into a greater length than the farce 
itſelf. - I ſhall therefore content myſelf with 
the bare mention of the moſt glaring abſurdi- 


ries, ſuch as making the theatre of Drury-lane 
repreſent the cabin of a ſmall frigate, making 


the hero of the piece an Engliſh gentleman, 
to leave his miſtreſs in the hands of an enemy, 
and a rival, in order to provice for his own 


lafetyz and introducing his miſtreſs ſinging, 


when ſhe has every thing to fear from the 
meaneſt of mortals, &c. &c. &c. No humour, 
no plot, no ſcenes, no characters, poor Engliſh, 
horrid French, and his own country- dialect, the 
Scotch as ill characteriſed as the Iriſh. 1. 

word, 


1 | 
word; take it for al! in all, I hope I n all 
look upon its like again. J hear the author 


himſelf is come over to the public opinion, and 


acknowledges it to be a very indifferent per- 
formance ; it is not only very indifferent, but 
the moſt indifferent that has appeared for years, 
Dr. H——'s Critical Minute always excepted, 
and might be brought as an inconteſtible proof, 
by Mr. Garrick's friends, that, whatever peo- 
ple may ſay, he is not over-nice in the accept- 
ance of works for the ſtage. I ſhould not have 
been fo ſevere on this farce, if the author's re- 
putation had depended on it; but as he has wrote 
ſeveral-other works that have met with the pub- 
lie approbation, I thought he might without any 
great detriment to his fame ſacrifice this trifle to 
the utmoſt ſeverity ot criticiſm. 


. 
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not make any material alteration in my way: of 
thinking. I laughed indeed much more than 
I had done on reading it, but on cecolleCtion, I 
was not a little diſpleaſed, to * L was 
laughing at an individual, not at 

reflection which ſhowed me the author in a very 


deſpicable light, added to my ſpleen, againſt 


the work; 1 ſay ſpleen, for ſo I think 1 may 


call the diſguſt 1 took ar the piece, at a ſort of 


diſappointment I had experienced on the peruſal 
ot it, 


Few 


pecies; this 


Lied}: - 
Few dramatic pieces ever raiſed my expecta - 
tions higher, and fewer ſtil] ever ſunk more be- 
low them, than this little farce has done; the 
firſt ſcenes of it (I except the very firſt, which: 
is only preparatory to a very bad plot) have a; 
great deal of merit. | | 

The manner of the Author young Cape's 
firſt ſetting out, is luckily turned. There is 
ſomething truly humorous in the gradation and 
expoſition of the ſucceeding characters; the 
Printer's Devil, the Poet, and the Bookſeller, 
as they drop in, are ſo excellently drawn, that 
I cannot but regret that Mr. Foote did not con- 
trive {ome plot that might have moved within a 
circle of ſuch characters; had he done it, I 
am poſitive, that without any greater efforts of 
genius than what he has exerted in thoſe few 
ſcenes, he might have wrote a farce, deſervi 
to be ranked among the beſt of thoſe little com- 
poſitions ; but from the inſtant of Cadwallader's 
appearance, the piece links ; we loſe ſight of the 
main character; Cape, as an author, diſappears, 
totally eclipſed by Cadwallader's abſurdity ; 
there is not afterwards one ſingle ſyllable in 
the reſt of Cape's part, but what might be 
ſpoke by any other character. 

I am ſenſible Mr. Foote did not much conſult 
the reader's entertainment, when he wrote this 
farce; he was intirely taken up with the more 
profitable part, the performance; to this at- 
tribute the negligence to be obſerved here and 
there in the ſtile. 

Ina very ingenious and maſterly prologue to 
this farce, he has taken {ome trouble to let in a 
ſtrong and agreeable light, the impoſſibility oi 
plealing all people; but that of all people, he 

H 


ſhould 


. 
ſhould chuſe to pleaſe the loweſt and the moſt 
ill-natured, I cannot but wonder at. 

His two main characters are not more un- 
ſkilfully, than ill-naturedly choſen; the convul- 
ſive motions of Cadwallader, may indeed extort 
a laugh from the ſpectators, but will alſo make 
the mimick very contemptible ; there is cer- 
tainly no humour in grimaces, nor in a conti— 
nual repetition of hey ! hoid ! hey! Mrs. Cad- 
wallader is ſomewhat preferable ; at leaſt, ſhe 
appeared ſo to me, perhaps only from Mrs. 
Clive's ſuperior performance. 

The reſt of the perſonæ have nothing ſtriking, 
neither one way nor other ; they fulfil mere- 
ly and ſimply the end of their creation, which 
was to bring the plot forward. 

J have already given my opinion of the plot; 
the unnatural ſuppoſition on which the whole 
moves, need not be expoſed; it is remarkably 
abſurd, and as to the under- plot, to get Cad- 
wallader out of the way, it is ſtill worſe; to 
give the old governor a part in that frolick ſome 
piece of buffoonery, ſhocks all propriety; and 
in fact the whole is abſolutely calculated to give 


Cadwallader an opportunity of maiming ridicu- 


louſly two fantaſtic words, Jablanowſty and Po- 
towowſky, and of ſpouting out, damn bis ſoup ! 
There are nevertheleſs two ſcenes in the ſecond 
act, that have pleaſed me; the firſt, where Cape 


is introduced making love to Mrs. Cadwallader, 


(there is ſomething of a pleaſing extravagance 
in it) and the Jaſt, wherein the ſame Mrs. Cad- 
wallader, or rather, Mrs. Clive, ſhines greatly. 

In my account of the actors of Drury-lane, I 
ſhould have mentioned Mr. Foote ; but the 
great reſemblance I have obſerved in him, be- 


tween 


„ 


tween the author and the actor, made me delay 
his character, till this opportunity. His merit 
in either capacity, ſeems to me to be a com- 
3 of ill- nature, mimickry and humour, 
blended in equal proportions. I cannot better 
expreſs my ſenſe of his taleyts as an actor, or a 
farce-writer, than by ſaying that he is no hiſ- 
tory- painter, but that he has a, knack at daub- 
ing portraits with a Dutch- pencil. 
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Obſervations on the New Farce, 


Called the MALE- C OQUET TE, 


dr 1757. o | PTY 
T7 the advertiſement prefixed to this farce, 


the author declares he expects no manner of 
mercy from the critics, but hopes to meet 
from the public with more indulgence; which 
he thinks himſelf entitled to, by the little pains 
he boaſts to have taken to pleaſe them, hav- 
ing planned, written, and brought on this 
farce in leſs than a month; a very extraor- 
dinary claim indeed ! from this I judge him to 
be a gentleman writer, to be one of thoſe who 
write with eaſe; and though it cannot altoge- 
ther be ſaid of his work, that it is altogether 
without beauties, yet he ought to be remind- 


ed, that we have a right to reject thoſe muſhroom 


productions, though good in themſelves, as de- 
rogatory to that reſpect which the town may ex- 
pect as their right from every writer. How- 
ever, his hopes have not been fruſtrated, he 
has experienced ſomething more than indul- 


gence from the town ; in a word, his ſucceſs 


has at leaſt equalled his merits; for the mere 
ſtarting a new character, and carrying it thro? 
two acts of ſometimes humorous, ſometimes 
flimſey dialogue, intermixed with a comical, 
though improbable ſituation or two, cannot en- 
title an author to more ſucceſs than this piece 
has met with : I am ever on the ſide of indul- 


gence ; 
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gence ; an audience in theſe times ſhould be a 
render nurſe ; for the dramatic genius of this 
age is but a ſickly brat, and requires great pains 


to rear it to any tolerable ſtrength ; therefore 
-unleſs you will have the whole race extinct, 
(which-thoſe who ought to be the chief guardi- 


ans ſeem to intend) care ſhould be taken even 
of thoſe haſty productions, which, like this, 
came before their time, and whoſe delicate con- 
ſtitutions cannot altogether bear the blaſt of cri- 
ticiſm; not that I think this without merit; 
on the contrary, the aim of this attempt is to 
point out its beauties as well as faults. ri 
The firſt thing to be conſidered is the main 
character, the Male-coquette. I wiſh, for 'the 
ſake of ' mankind, I could diſpute the reality 
and exiſtence of it ; but common as it is, it had 
hithertò eſcaped the pencil of our comedy-wri- 
ters; it is a Being imported from France, which, 
like all their faſhions, we have improved for 
the worſe; it is with thoſe improvements, our 
author preſents the public with a Daffodil; the 
Fat Puni, and L*bomme Abonnesfortunes, tho” 


an exact likeneſs of a certain ſpecies of men, 


then common in France, are but faint.ſketches 
of our Engliſh character; the Fat is indeed con- 
tented]with that ſlender diet, reputation; but it 
is for want of being able to obtain a more ſub- 
ſtantial food for his vanity; and L'bomme 
Abonnesfor tunes, is as happy, and happier than 
he chuſes the world ſhould know ; bur Daffo- 
dil compares himſelf to a ſportſman, who has 
no pleaſure but in the chace; reputation is all 
he aims-at. Beſides, cowardice 1s a main ingre- 
dient in the character of a Daffodil, but the 
courage of L' homme Abonnesfortunes is neither 
tried, nor called in queſtion; nay, his laſt ad- 

| venture, 
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venture, where he ventures blindfold with an 
unknown man to a rendezvous, impeaches him 
rather of raſnneſs ; and as to the Fat, he can- 
not be ſtiled a coward, ſince his courage is put 
to a very unfair tryal, and fails him only, when 
pinioned in women apparel; without arms or 
power, to eſcape or to move, he thinks himſelf 
at the mercy, and in the hands of an, enraged 
huſband. Theſe are, I think, material diffe- 
rences, and are ſufficient to aſcertain the origi- 
nality of the Engliſh character, without ſpeak- 
ing of the additional vices of gaming, horſe- ra- 
ing, &c. I know it will be urged, that all I 
haye ſaid amounts to an acknowledgment that 
this is a hotch-potch of the Blood, the Buck, 
the Flaſh; the Frible, &c; To which I anſwer, 
that if this hotch - potch is in nature, if that 
hotch-potch is capable of being humoroufly 
and wittily expoſed, that hotch · potch js, true 
comedy, and fit for the ſtage; but the point in 


debate is to know whether the author has made 


a proper uſe of the character. Such is my 
opinion of the main figure; but 1 don't 
think quite ſo favourably of all the ſituations, 
groupes, attitudes, which our painter has con- 
trived for the diſplay of it; fitſt, his Male - co- 
quette is not contraſted; after a manner. enough 
ſtriking; Tukely, I believe, might and ſhould 
have been drawn more at full, and rendered 
more intereſting; his honour, his diſcretion, 
his good - ſenſe, in a word, every good quality 
which could form an oppoſition with Daffodil's 
vices, ſhould have been exhibited in a ſtronger 
light. A dramatic author ought always to imi- 
tate that famous artiſt, who, : deſirous to draw 
the figure of a giant in a ſmall compaſs, paint- 
ed him aſleep, and round him a croud of little 
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ſatyrs meaſuring his fingers with their Thyrſus; a 
and they ſhould remember that contraſt is the 
life of every ſort of painting. 

Sophia is a pleaſing medley of good ſenſe 
and iprightlineſs ; as to her frolic, as ſhe calls 
it, it is a bold ſtroke, and reaches the laſt verge 
of propriety, if it does not over leap it; that 
the author was ſenſible of, as appears by the 
ſeveral acknowledgements he has thrown here 
and there of the ſtrangeneſs of it; I therefore 
will not proceed to a formal cenſure of that a- 
greeable fault, which I ſcarce wiſh mended ; 
there would be a kind of ingratitude, to ſap 
the ground-work of. a a ſuperſtructure that has 
afforded me ſome pleaſure. Now for an inquiry 
into the ſituations. 

The three firſt ſcenes of the firſt act, ſeem 
rather deſigned to prepare the plor, than i intro- 
Juce the character, which is indeed ſufficiently 
aſcertained by the very title; for Daffodil an- 
ſwers exactly, as a man, our notions of a coquette, 
dne fond of the reputation of being loved, and 
antalizing her dupes with expectations ſhe 
never intends to realize Thole ſcenes do not 
erely anſwer the intended purpole of opening 
he plot, but ſwarm with beauties z Sophia's 
ryal of her diſguiſe on Tukely, is alone ſuffi- 
tent to atone for greater blemiſhes than what J 
have already hinted ; nothing raiſes higher my 
opinion of the author's judgment, than the 
pradation of boldneſs, which in Sophia increaſes 
n proportion as ſhe obſerved the confirmed ef- 
ect of Tukely's miſtake. 

Daffodil's picture, which is only chalked in 
he firſt ſcenes, is finiſned in that of the toilet, 
with a maſterly hand. Was to ſpeak without 
reſerve, my ſenſe of that ſcene, with Daffodil's 

ſoli- 
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ſoliloquy, and his groom's letter, I might incur 
the reproach of flattery ; however, as I am coun- 
tenanced in my opinion by the public approba- 
tion, I will venture to pronounce the whole a& 
good, from the opening, to Daffodil's interview 
with Mrs. Dotterel, excluſively. I am ſorry 
cannot extend my approbation to this laſt ; ] 
know there are ſome critics who think it allow. 
able in the comic writer, as well as aCtor, to repre- 
ſent objects a little bigger than the life; but ſure, 
probability ought ſtill to be, in ſome degree, the 
meaſure of their exaggeration; and for my part, 
I do not feel how it is poſſible that a young man 
ſhould reſiſt the attacks of a lady, young and 
handſome ; one, whom the author ſuppoſes to 
have warmed old age into love and matrimony, 
This the author will, perhaps, attribute to my 
want of feeling; I do not decline the charge, 
but then ſhall not I be liable to the contrary re- 
proach, of feeling too much; when I tell him, 
I thought it a little indecent to hear Mrs. Dot- 
tere] upbraiding the wretch with his mean, un- 
manly evaſions, and his thirſt after the reputa- 
tion of having that, which be has neither power, 
nor ſpirit to enjoy, It the author meant tc 
keep up the character he gives of Mrs. Dot- 
terel, he has certainly ſucceeded; for thoſe re 
proaches are very conſiſtent with the reſt of the 
lady's behaviour, through the whole. ſcene 
there the contraſt is rather too ſtrong—The 
Marcheſe de Macaroni comes in in a very cri 
tical time; and the act ends, as it had begun 
with decency and ſpirit. 

The firſt ſcenes of the ſecond act, have ſo fat 
a reſemblance with thoſe of the firſt, that the) 
are an introduction to the plot of this act, anc 

tha 
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that the ſame perſonæ come on the ſtage in 
the ſame order; that ſameneſs excepted, che 
ſame praiſes that I gave to the beginning of the 
- Hirſt act are applicable, tho' not quite inthe fame 
degree, to the opening of this; fo, without any 
further repetition, let us haſten to ———s, 

where we ſhall find Daffodil with the reſt of his 
honourable club, ſporting away a few hundreds 
at thoſe bets, already wittily expos'd in Mr. 

Garrick's character of Lord Chalkſtone in 
Lethe, together with all the extravagant im- 
provements the paſſion of gaming has introdu- 
ced within theſe eighteen months paſt, under 
the ſeveral ſhapes of betting, matching, pitting, 
&c. But among the many characteriſtical ſtrokes 
where with this ſcene abounds, none pleaſed 
me ſo much, as when to my lord's betting that 
Dizzy don't live till morning, and barring all 
aſſiſtance ; Daffodil anſwers, ** No, no, we ate 
* upon honour, there ſhall be none, elſe it 
* would be a bubble- bet.“ A true and poig- 
nant ſatyr, but perhaps not ſufficiently keen ro | 
piercethe breaſts of thoſe unhappy perſons, whom | 
faſhion and habit have rendered callous and 
unfeeling. The ſatyr of this club ſcene was 
not univerſally felt, and the laughter did 
not become again general, till that ſhort and 
poignant appendix to it, when the drawers 
are introduced aping in pence, the more pro- 
digal follies of their betters. Till then, the 
effect had been moſtly confined to the boxes, 
where many, I thaught, ſpoke in their ſmiles 
and. mutual looks, their conſciouſneſs of the 
truth of the picture. I muſt own, I was not a little 
pleaſed, to ſee part of the audience ſtare with. 
aſtoniſhment at the exhibition of this exttava- 
| I gance z 
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gance; but how long will this ignorance laſt ? 
This faſhion, like all the reſt, will travel and 
ſpread. | $4 1 
Now we are come to the concluding ſcenes, 
let us examine them thoroughly, ſum up the 
evidence, and try whether we could not bring 
in the author guilty of plagiariſm; if there is any 
thing that may make him liable to this charge, 
it muſt be in theſe ſcenes; hitherto, every thing, 
good or bad, is new and indiſputably his; for 
as to the trifling likeneſs between the toilet- 
ſcene of the firſt act, and that in homme A.- 
bonnesfortunes, it was a neceſſary conſequence 
of thetrifling reſemblance between the characters, 
and it would be as ridiculous to alledge it a- 
gainſt him, as to miſtake one man for another, 
becauſe they are neither of them noſeleſs ; bur, 
in the denouement there is certainly ſomething 
more; Daffodil and Moncade (L'bomme 
Abonnesfortunes) are both decoyed to a falſe 
rendeſvous, and both ſtrive to blind their ſup- 
poſed new admirer by a ſacrifice of their former 
miſtreſſes, who in both denouements are within 
hearing. Theſe are great circumſtances of like- 
neſs, but the differences are alſo great: the 
French- man ſpeaks to one of his miſtreſſes, 
the Engliſh-man to his rival diſguiſed; the 
French-man expoſes only his falſehood, the En- 
gliſhman his falſehood, vanity and cowardice ; 
and then the ſuperior pleaſantry in making the 
blow-up, in part, the effect of the fop's own 
contrivance ; but on the other hand, there is a 
much greater probabilty in Moncade's miſtak- 
ing one woman for another, than in Daffo- 
dil being frighted out of his ſenſes by a wo- 
man in men's cloaths, and his making love 


co 


r 
to a man in women's apparel. However, I 
might have looked upon thoſe differences as de- 
viations intended to ſave the author from the 
charge of plagiariſm, if I had not obſerved in the 
French denouement, ſeveral beauties which 
could not have eſcaped our ſuppoſed plagiary, 
had he ſo much as looked into the French-play ; 
but I am almoſt aſhamed of ſearching ſo ſcru- 
pulouſly into the merits and defects of ſuch a 
trifle ; it is this critical refinement z this ſpirit of 
finding fault, which is too much the characte- 
riſtic of theſe times, that will in the end nip ge- 
nius in the bud, and prevent the growth of dra- 
matic poetry, or what is worſe, ſtunt it to a re- 
gular mediocrity. 3 | 
The farce ends by a proper moral, after Mr. | 
Tukely has promiſed the ladies that he would i 
inſiſt on Mr. Daffodil's making them ample ſa- 
tistaction; Quere, what ſatisfaction? 

On the whole, the beauties of this little co- 
medy exceed the faults in number and im- 
portance; the plot is boldly imagined and ſim- 
ply executed; the dialogue ſpirited, elegant, 
and natural, but perhaps, too full of quaint, 
modern phraſes; which will be one day as un- 
intelligible to our children, as they would be 
to our anceſtors; the manners are true, and 
well drawn, yet I muſt own I have ſome ex- 
ception to the boldneſs of them ? Is not there 
| a little indelicacy, in making a-man of honour, 
2 by his indiſcreet queſtions, the means of expot- 
ing a number of Jadies ? To that, the author 

may anſwerthat Tukely intends to cure them; and 
that moreover they are by that means intruſted 
- with each other's ſecrets, and therefore in ſome 
- degree obliged to mutual ſecrecy ; but then what 
e 1 ex- 
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excuſe is there for Mrs. Dotterel's de *.during 
the converſation between Tukely and Daffodil. 
It is, I own, conſiſtent with the reſt of her beha- 
viour; but that behaviour was a fault. 
We are abſolutely in the dark with regard to the 
writer of this Farce, but was I to judge from a 
certain eaſe and ſpiritedneſs in the dialogue, I 
ould ſuſpect the author of the Apprentice; but 
ſome peculiarities of ſtile and ſituations make 
me turn my ſuſpicions another way; it J am 
not miſtaken, the author of this has given ſe- 
veral works of the kind. Whoſoever he is, 
his diſcretion has hitherto been ſucceſs proof. 


. 
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ISABELLA, or the Far AL MARRIAGE. 
A Tragedy altered from SOUTHERN. - 


ILIVNo this abſurdity of tacking together 
two different plots, the one' comic, the 
other tragic, got footing on the ſtage, might 
furniſh out a long diſſertation, it comes origin- 
ally from Spain, where it is common, and tra- 
velled to England through France. + It made no 
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PDaffodil — what aſſurances can I give you to 
abate your fear. Mrs. Dotterel ¶ A ſide.] very ſiender 
ones, I can aſſure her. | | 

+ A comedian calied Monfleury, author of ſeveral 
plays, made an unſucceſsful attempt to introduce this 
ſpecies of the drama on the French ftage. He is the 
only French author I can at preſent recollect, who has 
been guilty of this abſurdity, | 
. ſtay 
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ſtay. in the laſt mentioned place, not having the 
ſanction of any great genius to countenance its |} 
naturalization ;, but on its arrival in England 
it fell into hands capable of procuring it a wel- 
come. Our Dryden embraced. with eagernefs 
an opportunity of ſhining in a ſpecies of drama 
hitherto unattempted“; his ſucceis proved fatal to 
our ſtage, as it led aſtray many writers of great 
abilities. Among others, Southern author of 
the play now before us, followed Dryden's ex- 
ample ; but he owns in his dedicatory epiſtle, 

that in following that eſtabliſhed cuſtom, he 
has acted againſt his better judgment. His me- 
rit as a tragedy- writer, cannot be diſputed; 
but as to his comedies they are rather diſ- 
ſolute than witty or humourous. The co- 


| 

mic plot of this play for example, tho* taken i 
from a very humorous novel of Boccaci 4, is bf 
as unſkilfully as diſſolutely managed: the alterer |} 


has done a real ſervice to the public in diſincum- 4 
bering this tragedy from all that lumber; but. 
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* Shakeſpear is here entirely out of the queſtion; I lt 
mean to ſpeak only of thoſe plays that have two in- 
trigues, and two ſubjects, ſuch as this play of the. 
Fatal Marriage, Oroonoko, the Spaniſh Fryar, &c.. 
all Shakeſpear's tragic plays have indeed ſome mixture 
of comedy, but then the comic ſcenes are only acci- 
dental, and have a neceſſary connection with the reſt: 
His tragedies may, I think, be defined, great events 
exhibited with all their poſſible concomitant circum- 
ſtances whether comic tragical ; a ſpecies of drama 
very different from what we are now ſpeaking of. 

+ It was tranſlated into French by La Fontaine, 


and is among his tales, under the name of Feronde, 
or le Purgatoire. | | 
he 
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he ſhould not have done the work by halves; 
the appearance of the Porter and Nurſe a little 
altered and ſhorten'd might be over- looked in 
the firſt act, as they are inſtrumental to heighten 
Ifabella's misfortunes ; but in the fifth act their 
ridiculous reflections and poor no-jeſts break 
the diſtreſs in a manner not more diſagreeable 
than abſurd, and ſhould have been unmercifully 
lopt off, as well as ſome of theunder-wrote ſpeeches. 
ſcattered here and there; but above all, I wonder 
how the alterer came to retain the beginning of 
that ſpeech of old Baldwinwhich cloſes the play. 
Was there ever any thing more unnatural than 
thoſe poor far-fetched concetti, thoſe ſchool boy's 
tropes, wherewith it is fraught, when it ſhould 
overflow with grief, compaſſion, and repentance. 


Poor wretched orphan of moſt wretched parents, 
Scaping the ſtorm thou art thrown upon a rock 
To periſh there. The very rocks would melt, 
| Soften their nature, ſure ! to foſter thee: © 

I. ind it by myſelf ; my flinty heart 
That barten rock vn which thy father ſtarved 
Opens its ſprings of nouriſhment to thee, 
There is not a vein but Mall run milk for thee. 


Quere. What are the ſprings of nouriſhment 
of a rock ? Does exceſs of miſery expreſs itſelf 
ſo? On the whole, I think it were to be wiſhed 
for the play the alterer had been leſs ſparing of 
his trouble in one point particularly, that is in 
remedying the want of connection between the 
third and fourth act; for in fact, as the play 
itands now, it contains two ſeparate plays, the 
firſt of three acts takes in the Marriage of Vil- 
leroy with Iſabella; the ſecond is of two acts, 
the ſubject whereof is the return of Byron, his 
| | death, 
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death, and that of Iſabella. Theſe two plays 
are intirely unconnected and independant; and 
yet methinks it would be no hard matter to 
rectify this fault, by making Carlos receive in 
the third act a letter informing him of his bro- 
ther's return; he might then have reſolved on 


the murder in the words of the ſoliloquy of the 
fifth act. | 5 


A younger brother ! T was one too long, 
Now to prevent my being ſo again 


We muſt be ſudden. Younger brothers | 
Are but lawful baſtards of another name, i 


&c. &c. 


There that ſoliloquy would have been much 
better timed than juſt when he is going to com- 
mit the murder; deliberation is then unnatural ; 
Carlos might alſo have been made the contriver |}! 
of the letter brought to Villeroy in order to get 4 
him out of the way, and have the ſtage to him- |! 
ſelf for the execution of his deſigns: all this 
would have rendered Carlos a more ſtriking cha- 
racter, whereas now is no more than a mere 
machine made only to work the plot. 

Various are the opinions concerning the ſub- 
ject of this play, a great many admire it as the 
maſter-piece of tragedy ; others condemn it ab- 
ſolutely as inſufficient ; both are I think part] 
right in their judgment. The diſtreſs of the 
three firſt acts is exquiſitely wrought and withal 
naturally; but the fourth ſeems ro me to have 
little or no grounds, but in Iſabella's diſeaſed 
fancy, and romantic notion; tho' I muſt own 
nothing gives me a higher opinion of Southern's 
abilities than his having created ſo much diſtreſs 
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but of a mere trifle, and his having wrought it 
to ſuch a pitch as madneſs without making it 
Jook forced and unnatural; yet I cannot but 
think that the foundation is by much too weak 
tor the ſuperſtructure. As to the diſtreſs of 
| the fifth, it is prodigious; it might perhaps 
| _ have been improved in the circumſtances z 


— the leaſt improvement a fault, as it muſt 
the concern beyond what any audience 


= well bear with pleaſure. 


The GAMESTERS. A CoukEDpY. 


a4cted for the firſt time at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury-Lane, on the | 
| of January 1758. 


R. James Shirley, the original author of 
| this comedy, was a contemporary of 
Shakeſpear and Ben Johnſon ; the latter he uſed 
to call his beloved maſter ; if ſo, Shirley was no 
very apt ſcholar ; for he does not ſeem by any 
of his plays to. have much profited by the pre- 
cepts or exempt of that his maſter, the moſt 
regular of writers, as he is everywhere guilty 
of ſome ſtriking violation of that firſt of rules, 
the unity of ſubject. All his plays have double 
intrigues as different as they are unconnected ; 
his comedy of the Gameſter like all the reſt, 
is clogged with an under-plot. This faulr the 
| pre- 


but indeed-it is already ſo great, that I ſhould: 


| 
| ; . X | \ 
l Altered from SyirLEY's GAMESTER, and 
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per alterer * means to remedy ; to that effect q 
e has intirely left out the novel-intrigue and 41 


characters of Violante, Beaumont, Valentine, 
and Leonora; therefore the greater my wonder 
that he ſhould be guilty of ſuch an overſight, 
as to name the play he Gameſters, a title which 
| cffentially deſtroys that very unity of ſubject he 
has otherwiſe taken fo much trouble to eſtabliſh. 
There are, I own, two gameſters of note in the 
play, but one of them is ſo much more the ie 
principal character, and the tryal to which the M0 
favourite paſſion is expoſed is fo much greater, i 
that I think he might without impropriety in- 141 
groſs entirely the name of Gameſter, as he in- "1 
groſſes the public attention through the whole 0 
play. I ſhould therefore prefer the orignal title - Ws 
(the Gameſter) as right in fact, though it may be i 


A aid to be intentionally wrong; for it appears 
that Shirley by it meant Hazard, whom 1 in the 
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* This is the ſecond alteration that has appeared of 
this play of Shirley. 1711. Mr. Charles Johnſon gave 
it altered much more in the manners than plot, but in 
both for the worſe ; he magnified, multiplied, divided 
and mixed the characters in a ſtrange manner : he in- 
troduced a greater number of gameſters, gave a long 
part to his Spitfire (Dwindle in the original) made two 
characters, Volatile and Hazard, out of the original 
Hazard, and one Sir Triſtram Caſh out of Barnacle, and 
Sir Richard Hurry ; in a word, he has carefully retain- 
ed and improved the original faults, 2nd by aukward 
attempts towards moderniſing the manners and perſons 
he has formed a neutral abortive monſter, a fantaſtic 
picture, as unlike the preſent age, as that of king James 
J. no wonder that it was ſhort-lived, and ſunk ſoon into 


oblivion, | 
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Dramatis Ferſone he tiles particularly the Game. 
ſter, which- muſt be a miſtake, as it is evident 
that Wilding is the character wherein he has 


moſtly diſplayed the force of the paſſion eff. 


gaming, and that Hazard is-only an under-part, 
That an author ſhould in his own play miſtake 
the principal character is very extraordinary, but 
not more extraordinary than true; for it is in 
conſequence of that miſtake that Shirley, from 
the beginning, ſhews Hazard as a gameſter, with. 
out dropping the leaſt hint of Wilding's being 
one, till the middle of the ſecond act; in this, 


as well as in another particular that will be] 


mentioned hereafter, the alterer has retained a 


blemiſh which he might eaſily have remedied, 


by giving the audience an earlier inſight into 
that eſſential part of Wilding's character, gam. 
ing. The other fault I juſt now hinted, is hi 
having preſerved the uſeleſs character of Dwindle, 
The peculiarity of his dreſs and appearance raiſes 
an expectation which is not anſwered in the ſe- 
quel, and therefore is a fault; this unmeaning 
attendant of young Barnacle ſhould therefore 
have found as little mercy as the characters of 
the Bye plot; nay, in ſtrict criticiſm, the two Bar- 
nacles might have had no better fate; but altho' 
their. connection with the main plot is rather 
too looſe and epiſodic, they are priviledged by 
their merit and pleaſantry: this the alterer was 
ſenſible of, and ſtrove to remedy; he plumes 
himſelf greatly on having made their depen- 
dance on the reſt of the characters cloſer and 
more important. I approve very much of his 
deſign, but very little of the manner in which 
he has contrived and effected it; is it not mak- 
ing rather too free with Hazard, to make him 
again 


„ 
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again accept money to ſpeak to Penelope, to 
his own miſtreſs, in favour of young Barnacle ? 
He has, I own, before been bribed to let him- 


ſelf be beat; then he might plead the diſtreſs 


he was in; but here that excuſe is no more, and 
though it may be allowed natural in Barnacle 
to propoſe it to him after he had found him ſo 
pliant, it is, I think, rather too mean and un- 
natural in Hazard to cloſe with this ſecond of- 
fer, now he is poſſeſſed of a hundred pounds 
improved by greedy hope, an eſſential charac- 


teriſtic of a gameſter, to a thouſand per cent. 


In all this he does not ſeem to have acted 
with that judgment he has manifeſted in a much 
nicer point; in the Suſpence, wherein the au- 
dience, as well as Wilding, are kept in the ori- 
ginal with regard to the iſſue of the rendezvous. 
It was at firſt ſnocking and immoral ; but now 
the audience being let into the ſecret, by -means 
of the additional ſcenes that cloſe ſo agreeably 
the third act, is made to enjoy, with an unmix- 
ed ſatisfaction, Wilding's trouble and puniſh- 
ment; the humour is improved, the indecency 
is no more, and yet there remains matter enough 
for ſuſpence and expectation, to keep the atten- 
tion awake through the two laſt acts. 

One of the greateſt faults of this play, is the 
obſoleteneſs of the language and manners, but 
this is much leſs a fault of Shirley's, than of the 
Alterer's, who might have obviated this objec- 
tion, either by moderniſing both, or by the ea- 
ſier expedient of dreſſing the characters in the 
old dreſſes of that age; this laſt expedient would 
have entitled the play to a great many allow- 
ances, boch in the manners and language, 


which it has no right to under the preſent mo- 
2 dern 
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dern dreſſes. In every thing elſe, the play. is 
much improved, and the reader will find no 
little difficulty to diſtinguiſh what is the Alte- 
rer's irom what 1s Shirley's; he has ſo well imi- 
tated his ſtile, and fallen into his turn of 
thought and expreſſion. On the whole, I wiſh 
he had not kept ſo cloſe to the original; he 
might with Shirley's materials a little more al- 
tered, have made this play one of the beſt in 
the Engliſh language. However, even as it is, 
it will ſtand the teſt of compariſon with ſome 
of our moſt renowned comedies. The ſingle 
character of Wilding is a Maſter- piece ſcarcely 
to be parallelled; the tryal he is made to go 
thro' is well introduced, ſtill better executed, 
and perfectly comical in its conſequences; to 
have formed and diſplayed ſuch a profligate 


compound of vices, and yet to have found, 
means to make his converſion appear natural ' 


and unavoidable, is alone ſufficient to ſtamp 
the author a great man. The Engliſh ſtage had 
indeed in that age reached its point of glory, 
whoſe inferior geniuſes could produce ſuch no- 
ble works. 
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Doug LAs. A Tracepy; 


Preſented at Covent - Garden in the year 


1757. 


ANY have been the adventures and 
travels of this play. It was, they ſay, 
ſome years ago preſented to the acting- manager 


f of Drury Lane, but by him rejected“; on its 


return to his native country, Scotland, it was 


greedily accepted of by the company of actors 


then at Edinburgh, who performed it with very 
great applauſe, though not without ſome oppo- 
ſition from ſome of the country zealots: this 
ſucceſs recommended it to the Covent-Garden 
manager, who invited it back again to Lon- 


FE don. . 


It is not ſurpriſing that a Scotch audience 
ſhould ſhew ſome favour to a play, the author 
and ſubject whereof were Scotch; that might 
account for the ſucceſs of an indifferent work, 
but the applauſe it met with in London is the 
true teft of its merit, where none of the above 
conſiderations could influence the judgment of 
the ſpectators. 


* It would be unfair to hide from the public what 
Mr. Garrick's friends alledge in his favour ; they pre- 
tend that Douglas when firſt preſented was not fit for 
the ſtage, and that it has been greatly altered ſince ; 
the latter part of this aſſertion is not denied by the 
friends of the author, and I think this acknowledge- 
ment may be taken as a ſtrong preſumptive proof of 


the truth of the firſt, 


It 


TO 
[72] 

It is not paying it a very great, much leſs an 

undeſerved compliment to give it the preference 
over all the dramatic pieces that have been pre- 
ſeated at either houſe theſe ſix or ſeven years; 
this general acknowledgment of this piece's me- 
rit does not exclude a few particular objections, 
which, I think, may be juſtly made to ſeveral 
parts of it. | : 
The moſt comprehenſive of thoſe objections 
is the reſemblance it bears to Merope; Mathilda, 
young Douglas, and Norval, are evidently mo- 
delled, feature for feature, on Merope, Dorilas, 
and Narbas; this reſemblance would have been 
fatal to a play of middling merit, as it deftroy- 
ed one of the moſt efficacious cauſes of a play's 
ſucceſs; to wit, the ſuſpenſe and ignorance where- 
in the audience is kept, with regard to the prin- 
cipal tranſactions. There is ſcarce any body a 
little acquainted with plays or romances, but 
gueſſed, on the young man's firſt appearance 
that he was the fon of Mathilda; and yet the 
two fcenes of diſcovery had a prodigious effect, 
an unanſwerable proof of their excellence. 

The next objection is, that the ſtile of the 
play is not altogether equal; the author ſeems 
to have induſtriouſiy huſbanded his ſtrength; 
and though his piece abounds with the greateſt 
beauties, I wiſh he had been more ſparing of 
make-weight ſcenes. The ſecond act only is 
- intirely free from them, all the reſt are clogged 


with one or more of thoſe unneceſſary ſoliloquies 


or intreviews. The ſecond ſcene of the firſt act 
is of this kind, as it lets us into no fecret but 
what we are more amply informed of in the ex- 
Polition ſcene between Mathilda and Anna; it 
introduces but lamely the character of Randolph, 

| and 


an 
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and anſwers ſcarce any other end, but to give 
Mathilda an opportunity of ſpeaking this fine 
ſpeech : = N 


Mar I deteſt : but war with foreign foes, 


Whoſe manners, language, and whoſe looks are ſtrange 
13 not ſo horrid, nor to me ſo hateful, 

As that which with our neighbours oft we wage. 
A river here, there an ideal line 
By fancy drawn, divides the ſiſter kingdoms. 

On each fide dwells à people ſimilar 

As twins are to each other, valiant both, 

Both for their valour famous thro* the world. 
Zet will they not unite their kindred arms, + 
And if they muſt have war, wage diſtant war, 
But with each other fight in cruel conflitt. _ 
Gallant in ſtrife, and noble in their ire | 
The battle is their paſtime : they go forth 

Gay in the morning as to ſummer ſport ; - 
When ev'ning comes, the glory of the morn, 

The youthful warrior is a clod of clay. 

Thus fall the prime of either hapleſs land, 

And ſuch the fruit of Scotch and Engliſh wars. 


Yet beautiful as this ſpeech is, the author has 
in it ſacrificed propriety to applauſe; this la- 
mentable deſcription of the wars between the 
Scotch and Engliſh is ſcarce juſtifiable in Ma- 
thilda, whoſe griefs ſprang from wars ſtill more 
unnatural ; wars between Scots and Scots; 
theſe ſhould have been uppermoſt in her thought. 
Whatever may be objected to this ſcene, the 


ſpectator is over paid by the following between 


Mathilda and Anna: nothing can be more art- 
fully prepared, and more pathetically managed 


than the expoſition ; there runs through that _ 
ſcene, 


27 
1 
ſcene, and indeed through the whole character 
of Mathilda, a moſt affectiag ſimplicity ; this 
ſhort narration may be offered for a 2 
thereof: 


N 1 thou not oh, a bad my ſorrows been, 
0 = in eatly youth had loft à huſband ? 
the cold boſom of the earth is lodg'd 
Mangled with uk the huſband of my youth ;, 
And in ſome cavern of the ocean lies 
My child and his — 


The two following ats are in general unex- 
ceptionable with regard to the plot or incidents ; 
but as to quote, or even point out each parti- 


cular beauty would ſwell this beyond the bounds 


I have ſet to myſelf, I will confine moſtly my 
obſervations to the faults, as the only means of 
avoiding prolixity. 


Among the few blemiſhes of this play may be 
reckoned A certain ſameneſs to be obſerved in 


the concluſion of the three firſt acts; they all 
three end with a ſoliloquy of Glenalvon, which 
ſoliloquy is in all three introduced much after 
the ſame manner. 

In the fourth act I ſee but one neceſſary ſcenb, 
that of the interview between Douglas and Ma- 
thilda; however, even that might have been 
delayed till their interview in the wood. I there- 
fore think that the whole a& might have been 


omitted without any detriment to the play; all 


the reſt of that act is intirely ſuperfluous; I 
would not even have ſpared that famous narra- 
tion of Douglas; that narration is fine, but non 


erat his locus, that beauty is ill- timed; the men- 


tion of the hermit raiſes a vain expectation, 
and 
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and therefore is a fault; as to the trial to which 
Glenalvon puts Douglas it is trifling and un- 
meaning; and I think it ill-judged to make 
Randolph the dupe of ſuch a ſhallow artifice, 
as it muſt make him appear weak and inſigni- 
ficant. 12 3 nn 12 e123 

The fifth act opens ill, the ſoliloquy of Dou- 
glas in the wood is nothing but Jaffier's ſoliloquy 


Bl © reverſed; and moreover it contains neither 


ſentiment nor ſituation. Here end all my ob- 
jections. * Tail 
As I am conſcious that the above criticiſms 
cannot but acquit me of partiality to the author, 
Iwill be the leſs reſerved in my praiſes of the play 
in general; otherwiſe I ſhould fcarce venture to 
lay how much I prefer it, with all its imperfec- 
tions, to all the tragedies of this novel-kind. 
This ſuperiority of Douglas I have felt rather as 


Ja man than as a critic ; tears were the firſt praiſes 


I gave it; whether the great effect the diſtreſs 
had on me proceeded merely from the author's 
ſkiltul manner of managing the ſubject, or from 
ſome peculiar diſpoſition in my ſelf, or from both, 

will not pretend to determine; this I am cer- 
ain of, that no play except Lear, ever made 
luch a ſtrong, fuch-a conſtant impreſſion on my. 
eeling. At the twentieth reading I am not yet 
proof againſt the ſcenes between Mathilda and 
Anna, that between the ſame Mathilda and the 
old Shepherd, and the two between Douglas and 
is mother. What inclines me to think that this 
mpreſſion proceeds moſtly from the author's 


— 
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® See the beginning of the ſecond act of Venice Pre- 
ved. 
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art, is that the ſame diſtreſs in Merope, though 


ſet off with a great deal of apparatus, falls very 


hort of the effect Douglas has on me; bur al- 
though my heart and feeling give it in favour 


of Douglas in the ſcenes of diſtreſs, or of pa- 
thetic, yet I cannot allow that thoſe ſcenes have 
merit enough to intitle this pay to an implicit 


| 1 over Merope, even as it is in the Eng- 


liſh tranſlation, which, I have been told, i; 


greatly inferior to the original French of Moni 
e 


ur Voltaire. 08, 

Was I to draw the character of the author 
from this play, I think I could not do it more 
juſtly chan by applying to him, what Mr. De 
Piles. ſays of a certain great painter, to wit, tha 
he. failed in the compoſition and deſign, but wa 


à very great maſter of colouring and expreſſion; 


Mr. H— has not diſplayed any great wealth d 
invention, either in the contrivance, number 
or connection of his incidents; but I thin 


he has been peculiarly happy and ſkilful in hi: 


choice and colouring of the characters, but ef 
pecially his Norval and Douglas. I can add nc 
thing to what has already been ſaid of his Nor 
val; the ſucceſs it met with was as juſt as it wi 
great; the ſame or little leſs may be ſaid of the 
performance of that part by Mr. Sparks, who 
conſcious of his excellence in it, has made choice 
of it for his benefit ; however, notwithſtand 
ing the many beauties of the part of the Shepherd 
I can ſcarce allow it to be ſuperior to Douglas 
ſo much. am. I taken with the ingenious uk 
the author has made in the laſt-mentioned pa 
of the known ſpirit of knight-errantry, for whic! 
the age and family whence he has taken his he 
TO 
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roe are ſo conſpicuous ; this ſpirit runs thro”. 
the whole part, and renders it no leſs natural 
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Acted for the firſt time at 5 # on 
Tueſday the 21ſt of February 1758. 


— — — 


T E famous laws of Lycurgus, which, 


whilſt duly obſerved, had rendered Spar- 
ta the umpire of Greece, and the terror of 
Aſia, had, fallen into contempt, and the Spar- 
tans. with, their virtue, had loſt their power and 
influence over the Grecian, republicks, when 
that ſhare of the Lacedemonian crown, which 
belonged to the family of the Proclidæ, de- 
ſcended from Eudamidas, to his ſon Agis, the 
heroe of this tragedy. | 
This young prince, * a bappier for- 
tune, as ſoon as he came to the thtone, form- 
ed the noble project of reviving the effect with 
the cauſe, the glory of Sparta, with the laws. 
of Lycurgus. An abſolute. equality of poſ-; 
ſeſſions, was a fundamental; point of the Spar- j 
tan REP (oration, as eſtabliſhed 118 their 1 | 


ad ac- | 
— . got him baniſhed by a decree of the | 


rem oved, 


1 This great obſtacle being 
Agis“ 8 


EI 


| — and greatly in debt. 


76] 

Agis's project: were received with great appro- 
bation: ; in his-firſt at 
cel all debts, he over · powered all his opponents, 
and carried his point without difficulty; in 
this he was powerfully ſeconded by his uncle 
Ageſilaus, a man of no prin _ who was. very 

his man, who had 


his own intereſt in view, ſeeing his ends 
rai anſwered by this act, invented ſeveral pre- 


tences td put off the diviſion of lands, by which 


he was to be a great loſer; and — been 
left at Sparta by Agis, who was obliged to go 
on rn military expedition, he behaved with 
ſuch inſolence, that the people diſguſted at his 


adminiſtration, recalled Leonidas. The faction 
t the upper - 


of che nobles having thereby 
Hand, elected intt the office of Ephori, inſtead 


of A be and the others of Agis's yo 


le who were devoted to their intereſt... 


Agis was forced to fly to the temple of Mi- 
nerva for refuge, from whence he never went 


out but to go to the baths; and then he al- 


Ways had with him ſome of his friends to defend 


hit, in cafe of an attempt from Leonidas and 


t he Kphori; but Lochen who thought he had 
bur a very precarious tenure of the crown, as 
long as Agis was living, bribed one Ampha- 
res, I treacherous” friend of Agis, to deliver 
Kit \ up to the new Ephori; this villain, whe 
| had borrowed jewels and plate to a great value 


froth Ageliftrara, mother to Agis, imagined he 
ſhould remaih in poffeſſion of thoſe, if he could 


remoye her ſon, and therefore undertook to 
make Leonidas eaſy. In order to compaſs this, 
he pretended eat friendſhip to Agis, and as 


he was coming from the baths with that prince, 
under 


tempt, Which was to can- 
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under pretence of eſcorting him, he-ſtized on 
him; and with the help of two of his accom- 


plices, Demochares, and Archefilaus; he drag - 


him to the common priſon, where the- 
Ephori. ſat ready to judge him! 

They firſt aſked him haughtily what could 
induce him to attempt a change in the govern - 
ment; a ſcornful ſmile was his anſwer; they 

reprqved him for it, and as they wanted him 
to lay the blame on Ageſilaus and his friend 
Lyſander, as having forced him to do what he 
had done; he replied that he had been conſtrain- 
ed by no man, that the proje& was his, and that 


had he ſucceeded, he ſhould e revived Ly- 


curgus's laws, and have reigned by them; the : 
terror of approaching Jen could not oblige 
him to recant that noble confeſſion; whereu 

he was condemned to be ſtrangled; but the of- 
ficers, | and even the mercenary ſoldiers refuſed 
to lend hands to that horrid decree ;. the want of 
an executioner had ſaved the life of the virtu- 


. ous king; if the. traitor Demochares, after re- 


viling them for cowards, had not ' undertaken 
the ſhameful office; he himſelf puſhed Agis 
into the place where the execution was to be 
performed; the king ſubmitted: to death with 
— of his life, and juſt be- 
fore he was ſtrangled; ſeeing a ſoldier who was 
bemoaning his untimely death, he defired him 
to ſpare his tears for thoſe who were his mur- 
theters, fince his ſituation was preferable to 
theits. 

As ſoon as he was diſpatched, Amphares 
admitted his grand- mother into the priſon, 
where ſhe was immediately put to n 
Whilſt this laſt murder was doing, Age- 


ſiſtrara, 


178 
fiftrata, the unhappy mother of Agis, was wait- 


n of ſee- 


ing at the priſon-· gate in 


ing her ſon, whom ſhe imagined living and 


out of danger; for Amphares's ingenious cru- 
elty had ſoothed her with hopes, that the 
horrid ſpectacle, ſhe was to be introduced to, 


might be the more ſhocking.” As ſoon as he 


was informed that Archedamia was ſtrangled, 
he deſired Ageſiſtrata to go into the priſon, 
where: the firſt object her eyes met with, was 
her mother hanging, and the next her ſon 


ſtretched on the floor. She ſtood ſome time 


motionleſs, but recovering her ſpirits, ſhe help- 
ed the ſoldiers to take down her mother's body, 
laid it near her ſon's, then kiſſed him and fad, | 
O my . ſon, thy too great mercy has brought thee to 
this untimely; death. : Amphares hearing this, 
ordered her to- be ſtrangled, ſaying, that ſince 
ſhe approved of her ſon's crimes, ſhe- ſhould 
ſhare his puniſnment; ſhe roſe immediately, and 
ſubmitted to her fate without one complaint; 
her laſt words were, May all this rn 10 the 
advantage of Sparta ! 

This is the hiſtorical fact; in PU uſe ths 
author has made of it, he has availed himſelf of 
that liberty which poets and painters have ever 
been allowed of. adorning hiſtorical truth, and 
even of deviating from it in circumſtances of 
little moment. Agis, Lyſander his friend, 
Ageſiſtrata his mother, the traitor Amphares, 
and the perſona muta Demochares, are the only 
names he has borrowed from Plutarch; Sandane, 
who is repreſented as a Perſian princeſs, wife to 
the baniſhed king Leonidas, has alſo ſome 
foundation in hiſtory, as the articles of impeach- 
ment were, his having travelled into _— 

an 
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and having married a foreigner, both which 


were expreſsly forbid by the laws of Lycurgus; 
ſne therefore is with propriety introduced plot- 
ting againſt Agis; I wiſh nevertheleſs, ſne had 


been left out, as her part and ſhare in the plot 


are by much too triffling for the title ſhe bears, 
and the motives whereby ſhe is actuated. To 


this it may be anſwered, that it was neceſſary to 


give Amphares a confidant, ſince the want of 


one would have obliged the author to multiply 
the traitor's ſoliloqiues, in order to acquaint tlie 


audience with his projects; to which I anſwer, 


the ſoliloquies might have been longer, but 
could not have been more numerous, ſince 
every ſcene he has with Sandane is cloſed 
or introduced with a ſoliloquy; moreover, no- 
thing heightens ſo much the character of a 
villain, than the omiſſion of a confidant ; but 


even allowing the neceſſity of one, was not 


Demochares much more fit for that purpoſe 
than a queen? The author might have made him 
as inſignificant as he pleaſed, he having no title 
to raiſe our expectation. All the reſt of the 
characters are abſolutely fictitious, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of thoſe is Euanthe an Athenian maid, 
ſuppoſed to have fled from Athens with Lyſan- 
der; ſhe is loved by him and Amphares ; this 
double love is the nodus of the play, the hinge 


on which the whole moves. 


The fiſt act repreſents the two parties, Am- 
phares and Sandane on one ſide, Agis, his Mo- 


ther, and Euanthe on the other, expecting the 
iſſue of a battle, which is to decide their re- 
ſpective hopes; it ends by the arrival of a 
Thracian officer of Lyſander's army, who ac- 
quaints Euanthe of the victory gained by her 

lover. 


80 
foyer. ' This act is not equal to the reſt bf the 
play; it does not anſwer the end of a firſt act, 
which is to ſhew the ſubject in a ckar light; 
this ex poſition is ſo lame and defective, that it is 
impoſible to form from it any. ſort of judge - 
ment of what they are fighting for; beſides the 
whole act is by much too languid for what each 
party is ſuppoſed. to have at Rake z for both theſe 
reaſons, I wiſh Euanthe had appeared ſooner ; 
Me by a lively expreſſion of her fears, would have 
rendered the news of, Lyſander's victory more 
ſtriking, whereas the fortitude and characteriſ- 


tick ſteadineſs of Agis, muſt ſee the danger with 


too much indifference, to convey a ſtrong idea of 
the importance of the battle whereof he is ex- 


pecting the iſſue; then by introducing Evanthe + 


ſooner, and lengthening her ſcene with Agis, 
both theſe defects (the want of clearneſs, and 
the want of fire) would have been remedied; 
for the author might then have made uſe af 
Agis's cooler temper to render the expolation 
dear and diſtinct, and of Evanthe's womaniſh 
fears, to give it that life which now it wants. 
The ſecond act prepares the audience to 
a change in Agis's fortune, and contains a moſt 
artful introduction to all the incidents of the 
reſt of the play. There are in this act twWo 
maſterly ſcenes, the one between Euanthe and 


Lyſander, the other between Lyſander and Agis. 


In the firſt Euanthe gets from Lyſander a 
ſolemn promiſe, that, whatever happens, he 


will come to her before he goes on any impor- 

tant undertaking. On this ſlight foundation, 

the author has reared up a molt noble edifice z 

that promiſe is the tountain-head:of all the follow- 

ing diſtreſs. This ſcene aſcertains the — 
| 0 
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of Lyſander, as a friend, a lover, and a patriot; 
in this laſt quality he expreſſes himſelf with 


great nobleneſs; there is for example ſomething 


truly ſublime in the following lines. 


Of common clay and in one comtnon mould 

All men are made, bur the celeſtial fire, 
Thar gives them ſoul and life, is Jiberty ; 

And [ Prometheus-like, to gain that fire 
For Sparta's ſons, would brave the bolt of Jove. 


It is in this ſcene he receives the firſt intelli- 
gence of ſome machinations againſt his party ; 
this in the following he communicates to Agis, 
who is ſhewn here in the moſt amiable light, 
as brave, generous, and merciful, to point out 


all the beauties of this ſcene, I ſhould tranſcribe 


it all. In this ſcene they receive ſome further 
intelligence in confirmation of that Lyſander 
had already received; whereupon Agis com- 
mands his friend to repair inſtantly to his victo- 
rious army, and bring it without delay to Sparta. 
This ſudden change of fortune gives Lyſander 
an opportunity of making ſome reflexions on 
the uncertainty of human foreſight. The fol- 
lowing thought on time has ſtruck me. 


— — Let never man. 
Say in the morning that the day's his own; 
Things paſt belong to memory alone; 
Fhings future are the property of hope; 
The narrow line the iſthmus of thoſe ſeas. 
The inſtant ſcare diviſible is all 
That mortals have to ſtand on. 


So far the act is unexceptionable; it is thick- 
ſown with beauties of all ſorts, ſentimental, in- 
M cidental, 


— ets. at is, 
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cidental, and ingenious; but from. the inſtant 
of Lyſander's departure 1t droops and degene- 
rates into vain declamation ; to fill up the reſt 
of the act, the author has here brought in a 
very idle ſcene between Agis and a couple of 
ſenators ; little better can be ſaid in favour of 


the proceſſion ; however, in this ſentence againſt 


the latter part of this act, I don't pretend to in- 
clude Amphares's ſoliloquy after the proceſſion; 
it is fine and characteriſtic; it is a pity he comes 
only to ſpeak it. 

. — juſt eſcaped from Amphares's ſol- 
diers who had attacked the palace during the 
proceſſion, comes on the ſtage frighted, and 
opens the third act with a ſtrong expreſſion of 
her fears; her ſcene with Sandane is far from 


pleaſing; the queen ſeems to have been intro- 


duced to no other purpoſe, but to inſult over 
the Athenian maid's misfortune, and to adviſe 
her to yield to Amphares's proffered love; the 
author by putting this very ſtrange piece of ad- 
vice in the mouth of a queen, has, I think, made 
rather too free with her majeſty: it would be much 
more decent to keep her idle than to give her ſuch 
a diſreputable employ ment ; however, this coun- 
ſel meets with a warm reception from Euanthe, 
who gives the queen a ſevere reproof ; but San- 
dane repays her in kind; whereupon. the de- 
bate grows warmer every moment; but in the 


end Euanthe gets fo far the better, as to remain 


laſt on the field of battle. Sandane's retreat makes 
room lor her interview with Lyſander, who in 
conſequence of his promiſe, mentioned in the 
preceding act, comes diſguiſed in the dreſs 
of a Helot. Although every body muſt allow 
that this ſcene abounds with beauties, I cannot 
but be of opinion that Euanthe's counſels to her 

| lover 
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lover are too puſilanimous z even if we conſider 
her as a woman, and no Spartan. This ſcene in 


all probability would have appeared to greater 
advantage than it does now, 1 Ala I have men- 
tioned in another place, the author had thrown 
more of Euanthe's fears into the firſt act; that 
would have eſtabliſhed her character, which is 


nothing but a compound of timidity and tender- 
neſs ; the audience thereby would have been pre- 


pared to hear from her this laſt counſel, ' when 
ſhe adviſes her lover to fly with her and to aban- 
don his king and his country; which counſel with- 
out that preparation has ſomething in it ſhock- 
ingly ungenerous. Lyſander?s: replies to her 
make full amends for this fault; they breathe 
ſuch nobleneſs, ſuch love, ſuch generoſity, ſuch 
patriotiſm z. nothing can be more artful than the 
mariner' in which. Euanthe comes over to his o- 
pinion, and the motive whereby ſhe is actuated 
to conſent to the new ron he | is going to ex- 
poſe himſelf ro. 

The arrival of Amphares interrupts the dene ; 
#hereupon the falſe Helot is obliged to retire ; 
ut on hearing his miſtreſs call for help, he re- 
urns, and is going to ſtab the tyrant, when a 

guard of Thraeians interpoſe; in the ſtruggle 

yſander wrenches a ſword from the hand of a 
oldier; and then defies Amphares; but the 
illain, inſtead of accepting the challenge, threat - 
ns the life of Euanthe, and ſo forces the un- 


appy lover to drop his ſword! What a noble 


ableau could be made out of xhis one momen : 
ry" ſituation; on one ſide of the fore- ground 


he painter might repreſent Amphares holdibg/ 
is fword to Euanthe's breaſt, then the Athenian: 


aid ſtretching her arms to her lover, as encou- 
M 2 raging 


/ 
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raging him to attack the tyrant ; on the 

fide Lyſander might be repreſented ready. to 
drop his ſword, diſarmed by the danger of his 
dear Euanthe. The back and middle ground 
ſhould be taken up by the Thracian guard, each 
ſoldier thereof ſhowing in his looks his feeling 
of the ſcene. 40 aid, 

The ſecond part of this ſcene, tho? a little 
bordering on declamation, 1s an; agreeable ap- 
pendix to the firſt, and ſhows, Euanthe more 
amiable than ſhe has yet appeared. The reſt 
of the act contains nothing very remarkable. I 
therefore will haſten ro the fourth, which, I 
muſt own, is my favourite; there are no leſs 
than ſix intereſting ſituations in this one act, all 
connected and dependant. The ſcene opens and 
diſcovers Lyſander chained and guarded by 
Thracians: he comes forward, and ſpeaks this 


Dy... 


Has virtue no prerogative on earth? 
And can the Gods permit the fall of Agis? 
They can. Tis man's owa arrogance arrays him 

gorgeous titles of excelling nature, 
Care of the Gods, and centre of creation. 

I fear, I fear man's life is but a dream; 

His ſoul a ſubtle eſſence of the blood, 

A rainbow beauty, made to ſhine a ſpace, 

Then melt and vaniſh into air. 

Ye. mighty minds of ſages. and of heroes 

Epaminondas, Plato, great Lycurgus!. 

Who once with ſuch tranſcendent; glory ſhone, 

Brighter than all the ſtars that deck the heavens, 

Is your celeſtial fire for ever quench'd, 

And nought but aſhes left, the ſport of chance, 

Which veeriag winds ſtill blow about the wore 
| I wil 


him! 
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I will not think ſo! Yet, alas ! the while 


I ſee and feel preſages that alarm. : 
If they prove true. If man is like the leaf, 


Which falling from the tree revives no 
T ſhall be ſhortly duſt. That will not hear 
EvanTHE weep, nor ſee the ſhame of Sparta! 


' Theſe doubts concerning the immortality or 
mortality of the ſou], though not a little re- 
markable in themſelves, are ſtill more ſo from 
their being ſpoken by Lyſander; what could 


induce the author to pitch upon the moſt learned 


and philoſophic of his heroes to expreſs thoſe 
doubts? be that as it may, the ern ends 
with a very fine thought. | | 


Now I'm a living man, my mind is flee, 
And, whilſt I live and breathe, by heaven Pl Ge 
As if I were immortal. 


The author himſelf was ſo ſenfible of its 
beauty, that he has thought proper to repeat it 
in the very next ſcene; where the ſame 2 
der ſpeaking of Agis ſays: | | 


Rheſus, the generous ſpirit of that prince, Newd 
Is of a nature that excludes all fear, 1 
Conſideration and reſpect of ſelf; 

On earth he as as if he were a God, 

Immortal and incapable of harm. 52 88008 


That might certainly have been avoided, as 
well as the following ſpeech which Lylander 
addreſſes to Rheſus. 


This day thy — dann my life; 
At his requeſt I yielded up my fword; 
Elſe had — like a ſoldier fall'n. wel 

ow 
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Ho can we reconcile this aſſertion, wieh 
what we cannot but remember of the remark 
able ttanſaction of the third act? How is it 
conſiſtent with Lyſander's character, nay, with 
reaſon to ſay à thing, which on the leaſt recol - 
lection muſt appear falſe in every ſenſe to Euxus 
and the audience? the reſt of the ſcene is ſki]- 
fally managed, and the deſign of it new; it 
renders the two brothers very intereſtiug; the 


manner of fixing the wavering reſolution of 


Evuxus is ingenious, ahd withal natural; in a 
word, the whole act is the autfor's maſter-piece 
it is full of well contrived: buſineſs; and there 
is between the incidents, a dependance, 4 con- 


nection, which cannot but f the attention of 


an audience. 


The trial and death of Agis begin the laſt a&; 
bur as the author has not deviated from Plu- 


tarch's narration of that event in any material 


eircamſtances,; little elſe of the praiſe due to that 
ſcene, can come to his ſhare, hut what belongs 
to the dialogue; and even great part of that is 


built on the hints Plutarch furniſhed him with. 


Among the few paſſages which the author may 
boaſt as his own ; the following prophetic la- 
mentation over falling Sparta, holds' the firſt 
rank. : i Las FO! TETIDITNON 


1 
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O Lacedæmon, thou art fallen for ever! 


erer 


Shall come upon thee ; ſome ambitious foe 
Shall ſtretch the iron arm of conqueſt forth, . : 
And graſp thee in the circle ot his empire. 
wil My 
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My native land, the kingdom of my fathers, - 
Shall be no more a nation! O my county,” 
Ho irfettievable is thy condition 
The Macedonian vulture hovers Oer —_ 4 9f1 
Soon 0 dend and on n they vital 4 pe og 2 


Nothing ein be mere beautiful and oth | 
than the . the author has made here of his 
knowledge of hiſtory, to render this prophecy 
the more ſtriking, as it was Janes of _ a 
in every particular. 

All the ſubſequent ſcenes are Jediceged: to Sd 
reſt of the characters; from the moment of Agis's 
death, to the critical arrival of Lyſander, and 
puniſhment of Amphares, the audience is kept 
in a moſt pleaſing ſuſpence; but the great plea- 
ſure this ſuſpence gave, ſeems to me to proceed 
from one general fault, to wit, the duplicity of 
intereſt; had not the author made Lyſander equal 
or even ſuperior to Agis, who, according to all 
rules, ſhould have been the greateſt in the play ; 
+ the audience would not have been ſo ſollicitous 
for the welfare of Lyſander, and his ſucceſs would 
not have made amends to the ſpectator for Agis's 
death; whereas now our joy for the happineſs 
of Lyſander, leaves very little room to our ſor- 
row for Agis. 

The author ſeems to have been ſenſible of this 
defect by the great pains he has taken to renew 
the concern, and make it all center in Agis dead, 
even when the play is to all intents ended; this 
he has in ſome meaſure brought about by the 
means of that ſolemn apparatus of grief, which 
concludes the repreſentation. 

If it was not notoriouſly known, that the au- 
thor of Agis is the ſame to whom we are in- 
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